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Toronto Convention Proceedings 


Now Ready 


Read the Complete Story 


Since finances do not permit free distribution of the Con- 
vention Proceedings to all clubs as was formerly done, only 
a limited number of copies will be printed for those who 

order copies in advance of publication. 


EVERY CLUB SHOULD HAVE A COPY 


Every Kiwanis club should have a copy of the Toronto Convention 
Proceedings as a part of its records. There is much in this volume that 
is very useful to every club, with regard to club administration and club 
activities. This is the only way clubs can get the practical value of the 
suggestions for club activity and club administration that results from 


the convention. 


DISTRICT OFFICIALS SHOULD USE IT 


All district officials should have a copy of the Proceedings, in order 
to be fully informed as to all convention action and the reasons thereof. 
The official files of every district should be complete. Formerly copies of 
the Proceedings have been sent to the district offices, with the exception 


of the last several years. 


VALUE FOR INDIVIDUALS 


Those who were at the Convention will want the complete story. 
Those who were not there will want to have the complete story. Read the 


story of a great convention. 


The price is only $2.50. That's a small expense to any club to get the value of this Convention. 


Send Orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 N. Michigan Ave. . . . Chicago, III. 
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Objectives, Special Objectives and Policies 


of Kiwanis International for 1934 -1935 





OBJECTIVES 


Service to Under-Privileged Children. 

Intelligent, Aggressive and Serviceable Citizenship. 

. Friendly Understanding Among All Citizens, Rural and Urban. 
. Vocational Guidance. 

Boys and Girls Work. 
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SPECIAL OBJECTIVES 


|. Maintenance of adequate educational facilities, especially those 
making for character development. 


2. Active participation by all Kiwanians in securing simple, eco- 
nomical and efficient local government. 


3. Directive education for the proper use of the new leisure. 


POLICIES 


1. To foster International Good Will by the display of additional evidences of that mutuat 
understanding and friendliness which exist between the United States and Canada. 


2. To rededicate Kiwanians to the ideals and purposes of our organization: 
a. By educating all members, particularly new members in Kiwanis. 
b. By recapturing all the force that Kiwanis has trained by recalling to service past officers of 
Clubs, Districts and International. 

. By training all new officers and committeemen of Clubs, Districts and International. 

. By animating club meetings with lively fellowship and enriching them with attractive pro- 
grams. 


oO 


Qa. 


3. To extend Kiwanis: 
a. By building new clubs. 
b. By increasing the membership of all clubs to full representative strength with emphasis 
on quality and age average. 


4. To promote closer codperation between the administrative units of Kiwanis: 

a. By additional field service. 

b. By additional service, when sought, from International Headquarters in the solution of club 
and district problems. 

c. By concise and practical five-point programs of activities formulated and focused by In- 
ternational committees for club committees. 

d. By making available to each district governor and to each International committee the 
codperative counsel and advice of an International officer. 

e. By more effective visits by lieutenant governors with clubs and particularly with directors 
and committee chairmen. 


5. To study and promote the three special objectives of the year by special committees of 
International. 
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eals—Basis of Progress 


By HON. ANGUS MAC DONALD 


Premier of Nova Scotia; Member Kiwanis Club of Halifax 


F you read the objectives of Kiwanis 
as set forth in our Constitution, if 
you glance at the objects of Ki- 

wanis, you will find that many of these 
are sought by all men—all of them 
are sought by some men, but the thing 
that distinguishes this organization is 
that it endeavors to gather to itself 
all men of good will who can make 
such objectives or similar objectives 
their common aim, and who seek to 
exemplify these objects in their daily 
lives. How can the objects and objec- 
tives of Kiwanis be best exemplified? 

We are living in momentous times, 
in a rapidly changing world. The old 
order is passing and giving place to 
new. Twenty years have passed since 
Armageddon was let loose upon the 
world, and the nations were torn with 
slaughter; sixteen have passed since 
the wings of peace extended over a 
weary world and we are still painfully 
and bitterly learning the truth of Wel- 
lington’s words when the battle of 
Waterloo was over and he looked upon 
its ghastly cost—‘‘There is but one 
thing sadder than a great victory, and 
that is a great defeat.” 

Today we are learning, like a child 
at its primer spelling out the words, 
that in the modern world when nations 
are embattled against each other, so 
intermingled are their lives with one 
another that nobody wins. The victors 





*Address before the Toronto Convention Mon- 


day, June I1, 1934. 


The objects of Kiwanis are the 
corner-stones upon which the 
future of society in all countries 
rest, so emphasizes this Toronto 
convention speaker.* 


pay as well as the vanquished and the 
heavy toll is taken of all the world, 
combatant or neutral. If one nation 
suffers, all the nations suffer, exactly 
as with the human body, for the en- 
tire world in our day is an organism, 
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and as the suffering in one nerve is 
communicated to the whole body, so 
within a nation, and among the na- 
tions, the suffering of one part has its 
inevitable repercussions upon the 
whole. The entire world today is still 
in travail following the chain of 
events which were ushered in by the 
catastrophe of August 4, 1914. 

From the ends of the earth our 
youth and our strength came to that 
struggle, spurred by a rich idealism 
which robbed the trenches of their 
dread, kept dogged persistence alive 
amidst the discomfort and filth of the 
battlefield, and held the line with a 
hope which kept courage steadfast and 
which did not falter even in the face 
of death. They fought, they believed, 
to make the world a safe place in which 
to live. It was the war to end war. 

In that hope and for those ideals 
the boys who died on the field of bat- 
tle went willingly to wounds and 
death. They longed for life, they who 
had so much to live for—hope and 
ambition and fortune, love and glory 
and fame—they longed to live, if only 
to see the new world which was to 
arise. They are gone, but we have 
lived to see it, and, God forgive us, 
what a world it is! It is a new world, 
but it is not the world of which we 
dreamed. 

Thrones and empires perished, des- 
potisms and tyrannies fell, but new 

tyrannies and despotisms have arisen 
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to take their places. Instead of co- 
éperating, the nations have drawn 
apart. Dictators rule in a dozen coun- 
tries with a rod of iron. The peoples 
groan under the heavy loads they 
carry. Every nation alike has been 
drawn into the vortex. The world is 
full of food, and the peoples starve. 
Nature is bountiful and the world 
seems cursed by too much plenty. 
Across international boundaries goods 
have almost ceased to travel. War 
debts curse every nation alike, the neu- 
tral nations suffer equally with the 
rest. The world machinery is out of 
gear. The League of Nations to many 
seems to be dying on its feet. The 
World Court is here, but the nations 
refuse to go to it for judgment to 
settle their difficulties. Fear rules the 
chancellories of the world. The race 
of armaments goes on apace. Machin- 
ery has speeded up production and 
yet instead of easing men’s burdens, 
their troubles have grown greater. 

It is a new world we look upon to- 
day. The old has vanished into his- 
tory. Society is again upon the march 
and many of the old landmarks are 
gone. The economic order is changing 
before our eyes and changing more 
rapidly than at any time in recorded 
history. 

What, then, is the attitude for all 
good citizens of the United States or 
Canada, or any other country, to take? 
The attitude that I suggest, the proper 
attitude, is today to meet and face the 
future with high courage, to recapture 
the high idealism of twenty years ago, 
that idealism which knit our people to- 
gether, and brought high and low, rich 
and poor into a common unity for the 
sake of a common cause. It is no time 
for sighs and misgivings. It is a time 
for facing facts. It is no time for giv- 
ing away to discouragement. It is a 
time to call forth the best and the 
highest and the strongest that is in 
man. 


People Have Risen Before 


The difficulties are great, but our 
fathers in other days had great prob- 
lems to solve, had obstacles to over- 
come, just as formidable as their chil- 
dren have in this time. This great 
gathering is a proof that idealism is 
not dead, that the old ideals are still 
with us, and that we believe that those 
ideals, translated into action, can re- 
cover the world out of the morass into 
which it has sunk and bring it back to 
sanity and reason. 

It is a primary principle written into 
our Constitution that we give first place 
to the human and spiritual, rather 
than to the material values of life. It 
is ours to embody the Golden Rule 
in our dealings, one with the other, 
as well as with nations and individ- 
uals. It is ours to do what in us lies 
for the bettering of the standards of 
conduct in our social, business, pro- 
fessional and international relation- 


ships. It is ours to further a more in- 


telligent, a more enlightened, a more 
aggressive and a more serviceable citi- 
zenship. To build greater friendships, 
to give service without hope of return, 
to build a better community, a higher 
citizenship, and to apply this ideal not 
alone within our nation and among our 
own peoples, but to work for a better 
understanding, a greater friendship, 
and a more cordial relationship with 
other peoples, regardless of race or 
language or color or creed, or regard- 
less of the land that they call their 
own — these are the objects of Ki- 
wanis, and these are the corner-stones 
on which human society rests. 


Challenge to Practice Kiwanis Ideals 


To try to meet the problems of the 
twentieth century with the weapons 
of the nineteenth is as useless as to 
try to impose the feudal system of 
five centuries ago upon the life of 
today. Plans and policies must be 
forged to meet the new conditions. The 
poor must be clad, the unemployed 
must be given a chance. Machines must 
serve mankind and not become his 
master. To solve these problems will 
try the keenest wit and challenge the 
brightest brains that this and every 
other country can provide. 

But beneath all these problems there 
are old and permanent values which 
have come down throughout the cen- 
turies, and there are ideals which go 
to the root of all our troubles. They 
have to do with the human spirit. It is 
to those values I would call your atten- 
tion at this convention, the ideals for 
which Kiwanians stand. 

It is to these objectives that I would 
once more summon Kiwanians. To hold 
aloft the standards, to exemplify con- 
stantly the objects of Kiwanis, to 
carry a fine idealism into all different 
fields of social endeavor, to help build 
the framework upon which and upon 
which only a solid and substantial and 
a fairer and more just civilization can 
rest—let this be the resolve of every 
Kiwanian. While our efforts may seem 
to be but a scratching of the surface, 
it is only by such efforts that society 
can again regain its health, and if we 
should fail or falter, let us be inspired 
by the knowledge that there are others 
by the score in many lands whose 
hearts beat with ours and who are 
working towards these same ideals. 

The drama which is being played out 
upon the stage of the world today is 
dark and smacks of tragedy, but the 
darkest hour precedes the dawn, and 
it is my confident belief that as inven- 
tion and science have liberated man’s 
hands from numbing drudgery and 
wearisome labors, so a new emancipa- 
tion is to come to liberate the spirit of 
man, to renew the basis of his strength, 
to free his soul from the crass mate- 
rialism which has held him back, and 
bring the moral and spiritual side of 
human life in line with the scientific 
and material development which has 
unconsciously chained his spirit. 
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The task is difficult, the task is 
hard, but who would choose the easy 
thing? It is the hard and the danger- 
ous and the uncertain task which 
makes the most powerful appeal to 
valorous souls. 

Six years ago—when the twelfth 
annual convention of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional was held in Seattle in the State 
of Washington, an official pilgrimage 
was made to a memorial erected in the 
city of Vancouver, a memorial to the 
first American President who had set 
foot on Canadian soil. It was erected 
by free gifts from Kiwanians in Can- 
ada and the United States, and it bears 
on either side the British Lion and the 
American Eagle. The spot selected for 
the memorial was the spot where that 
President had only a few days before 
his tragic death, delivered an address, 
in the course of which he had referred 
to the friendship between his country 
and Canada. He said: 

“Our protection is our fraternity, 
our armour is our faith, that binds 
more firmly year by year is ever in- 
creasing acquaintance and comrade- 
ship through interchange of citizens; 
and the compact is not of perishable 
parchment but of fair and honorable 
dealing which God grant shall continue 
for all time.” 

Work for Lasting Peace 

There spoke a friendly heart and a 
neighborly soul, and to you citizens 
of Canada and the United States who 
meet in this hall under two flags, in a 
spirit of friendship and harmony and 
hope for the future, to you Kiwanians 
who assemble here to affirm again 
your faith in Kiwanis and to pledge 
once more your fealty to what Kiwanis 
stands for, I should like to leave as 
my last message the words of another 
American President, one whom I think 
the world honors as the greatest of 
all time. Each country has its own 
national heroes, but there are some 
men who are so supremely great that 
their fame overruns all bounds of na- 
tionality and becomes the object of 
universal admiration and homage. To 
that small and immortal group belongs 
the martyred American President, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

I have tried to point out the need 
for ideals. I do not know any other 
words which express a loftier idealism 
than those which came from that great 
and generous heart; I cannot find 
words that are more fitting to convey 
an idea of the spirit which ought to 
animate Kiwanians at this time than 
the words of Lincoln’s second in- 
agural: 

“With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds, 
to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow and his 
orphan—to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and Jasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations.” 
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A Philosophy of Program Making 


This article is published for the 
particular attention of club officers 
and program chairmen, who are 
urged to read it thoroughly and 
consider these ideas in line with 
the programs they have been pro- 
viding their clubs. 


INCE my discussion of Program 
S Making is in the spirit of Ki- 


wanis, that is, non-factual but 
rather philosophical and reflective, I 
do not ask you to agree with me. All 
I have to say is controversial, which, 
I maintain should characterize a well 
rounded Kiwanis program. Men should 
leave a Kiwanis meeting with a chal- 
lenge, with something to stimulate 
thought for the rest of the week. But 
men do not think long and to any very 
great purpose who do not have a 
philosophical background. I have a 
feeling that a very large per cent of 
Kiwanians throughout the country 
have a very feeble grasp of the fun- 
damental philosophy of Kiwanis. This 
seems to me to be one of our great- 
est weaknesses, which perhaps, we 
may legitimately lay at the feet of 
irresponsible Committees on Kiwanis 
Education, and poor program makers. 
It has been my experience that in 
the majority of Kiwanis clubs, with 
which I am acquainted, there is very 
little done through Committees on Ki- 
wanis Education to indoctrinate new 
members with the meaning and pur- 
poses of Kiwanis. As a matter of fact, 
I think the majority of new members 
flounder around a bit and finally set- 
tle down with the idea that they have 
been roped into a kind of commercial 
club, with a new name. They are made 
doubly sure of this fact, when per- 
haps the first meeting they attend is a 
long dissertation on the correct spray- 
ing and marketing of apples, or on 
the commercial value of diversified 
farming. Of course these topics are 
important, but they are informational, 
temporal and material, and hence be- 
long to chambers of commerce. 
Informational topics do not, as a 
rule, furnish food for thought, and 
Lieutenant-Governor Irwin H. Jones of the Pacific- 
Northwest District reports that this talk at a 
recent divisional mecting attracted widespread at- 


tention on the part of members present at that 


meeting. 


By WILLIAM T. STEPHENS 


Head of Department of Education, Washington State Normal School; 
Member, Kiwanis club of Ellensburg, Washington. 


therefore are not very valuable in 
promoting the Kiwanis motto, “We 
Build!’’ Kiwanis is basically philosoph- 
ical in attitude, universal in service; 
and consequently interested not so 
much in facts themselves, as in their 
values in promoting the larger life of 
the race. Kiwanis emphasizes meaning, 
not facts. This idea should be reflected 
in the weekly programs. 

At least seventy per cent of the so- 
called speeches that I hear at Kiwanis 
clubs and at other organizations are 
not speeches at all, but rather reports 
or narrations which should have been 
run off on a mimeograph and passed 
around. I am unable to see how men 











At the conference on Club Adminis- 
tration at Toronto, where expres- 
sions of opinion came from representa- 
tives of all sized clubs, it was empha- 
sized many times that good programs 
make good meetings that hold member- 
ships and attract new members. Pro- 
gram chairmen should be cognizant of 
all the objectives of their clubs; work 
closely with their officers and commit- 
tee chairmen; contact nearby clubs; 
constantly add to their file on program 
possibilities; plan each meeting as 
carefully as a_ hostess 


men with ideas. Good programs cause 
members to enjoy belonging 
Kiwanis club.—Editor. 





at a dinner 
party. It’s a most interesting job for 


to their 


of ability can be content to foist such 
twaddle off on intelligent people, in 
the name of an address. I am much 
more unable to understand why pro- 
gram makers continue to seek such 
talent. 


Should be Inspirational 

Permit me to say that an address 
anywhere, and especially before a Ki- 
wanis club should be essentially in- 
spirational. It should be the speaker’s 
own artistic interpretation of the hu- 
man worth of the things about which 
he is talking. An address is a perfor- 
mance, it is a creation. Its value is 
measured by the extent to which it 
moves its hearers to a wider and richer 
vision of life, and arouses within them 
a more determined will to achieve 
greater values in the field discussed. 
This is why we have public addresses, 
and it is why Kiwanis has programs. 

All Kiwanis programs should be 
about people, about human beings. 
their hopes and aspirations—not about 
facts and things. Men should leave a 
Kiwanis meeting with a new lease on 
life. In our first object we say that 
the purpose of Kiwanis is to give 
“Primacy to the human and spiritual 
rather than to the material values of 
life.” Then staight away, we sponsor 
a program on animal husbandry. 

The very common practice of pro- 
gram makers sitting by the road-side 
waiting for some peripatetic freak to 
blow into town to talk to the club, 
or the more common custom of shov 
ing everything else aside to have the 
winner of a “kissing marathon,” or 
a high diver from Coney Island come 
in and tell us how it is done, to me 
are the arch crimes of program mak- 
ing. This hit and miss, bargain coun- 
ter type of program will kill a club 
quicker than any other form of infec- 
tion. 

Finally, Kiwanis has its existence 
in the philosophy that the values of 
life are primarily human, spiritual; 
and that the reasons for which men 
live are more important than the way 
they live. The program, at all times. 
should radiate this philosophy, with 
the following characteristics: the pro- 
gram should be interesting, recreation- 
al, artistic, instructional, speculative, 
and should have a social purpose. 
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Hospital Care in the Family Budget 


By C. RUFUS ROREM, PH. D., C.P.A. 


NE day last December a little 
©C) girl in Chicago developed a 

sharp pain in her right side, 
while playing with some other chil- 
dren. The pain continued and later 
that evening she was operated on for 
acute appendicitis. She was attended 
by a capable surgeon, cared for in a 
private hospital room, returned to her 
home in two weeks, and in two weeks 
more was back in school. The total 
cost of this unexpected illness was 
more than four hundred _ dollars. 
Fortunately the family was able to 
pay this amount at the time, as the 
child’s father is the owner of a sub- 
stantial business concern. 

But the case was different with a 
clerk in the same organization. On 
Christmas Day he fractured a limb by 
falling on an icy sidewalk. His hos- 
pital bill was $150, more than an en- 
tire month’s salary, not including a 
fee for the surgeon who set the bone. 
He was absent from work six weeks 
and all his savings were required to 
pay household bills for himself and 
family. By the end of 1934 he hopes 
to repay the debt incurred for the 
hospital bill and to make some pay- 
ment to the doctor who has graciously 
consented that hospital expenses be 
paid first. 


Budgets for Everything Else 

Each year many families attempt to 
budget their annual household and 
other personal expenses. They know 
exactly the amounts for rent, the auto- 
mobile license, taxes, life insurance, 
and a few other items. They can also 
estimate the expenses for food, cloth- 
ing, furniture, entertainment and auto- 
mobile upkeep. But how much shall 
be budgeted for that important neces- 
sity—medical services? During the 
past ten years, an average family of 
four has experienced three hospita- 
lized illnesses. But the cost of these 
three illnesses have equalled all other 
expenses for medical care. No one 
family can be sure it will be an “aver- 
age” family. Three illnesses may 
come in one year, or hospitalization 
may be unnecessary for many years. 

A family cannot predict what will 
be necessary for medical services, be- 
cause they cannot predict what medical 
services will be necessary. A sudden 
attack of appendicitis or a fractured 
leg would throw out of balance any 
item based upon an average during the 
past year or ten years. 


Sickness bills do not come with the 
regularity of rent, light, and food 
bills, or even the installments on the 
radio or automobile. Moreover, sick- 
ness bills are not incurred voluntarily. 
One cannot decide to “do without” 
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C. Rufus Rorem. 


medical services for a severe illness, 
in the same way he can plan to “do 
without” a radio, an automobile, or a 
season ticket to the opera. The costs 
of medical care are, for the average 
family, economic hazards which can- 
not be removed by a conference be- 
tween the husband and wife at the 
beginning of the year. For no one 
person can predict when he will be 
sick or what his sickness will cost him. 


Groups Can Predict Medical Costs 


It is possible, however, for a group 
of families or individuals to predict 
their average amount of sickness and 
the average costs for medical services. 





Kiwanis clubs are beginning to get 
actively interested in this business of 
studying local medical costs with the 
view of ascertaining if and how those 
costs can be reduced and intelligently 
planned for in advance. The author of 
this article is an authority on the sub- 
ject. Any clubs or individuals in- 
terested in this field can secure addi- 

tional information from him. 


Associate for Medical Services, 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago 


The uncertainty of the sickness bills 
can be removed, therefore, by “group 
budgeting,”’ that is, by having each in- 
dividual or family in a group make 
equal and regular payments into a 
common fund, to be used in providing 
medical service for individuals re- 
quiring such care. Some will require 
no medical services, others will require 
a great deal. But the feeling of un- 
certainty for each person is replaced 
by a feeling of security. The families 
participating in the plan are assured 
of receiving medical or hospital serv- 
ices and the practitioners or hospitals 
are assured of payment for rendering 
the services. 


Group Budgeting Not New 

Group budgeting of medical services 
is not merely an idea. It is an ac- 
complished fact among many groups 
and in many communities in the 
United States, where the costs of medi- 
cal care are placed in the family bud- 
get along with other necessities. In 
Binghamton, New York, the families 
of more than 10,000 employees of one 
company receive complete preventive 
and curative service from the cradle 
to the grave. In Los Angeles, a num- 
ber of different groups pay regular 
amounts for medical care from reput- 
able groups of physicians. Recently in 
the states of Washington and Oregon, 
the county medical societies have in- 
stituted group payment plans by which 
subscribers may have ‘free choice” of 
doctor in case medical services are 
required. 

The plan of budgeting one phase 
of sickness costs, namely hospital bills, 
is receiving widespread approval and 
adoption. As we all know, the hospital 
bill is particularly hard to pay. Hos- 
pitals do not charge too much for 
their services; in fact, the board and 
room services in a hospital are lower 
than in a hotel. But hospital care re- 
quires absence from work or unex- 
pected disruption of the household 
routine. Moreover, the unexpected 
hospital bill is accompanied by costs 
of other professional services, and may 
come at the end of a period of treat- 
ment which may have exhausted the 
family resources. In other words, the 
hospital bill is often the “last straw” 
in a load of financial burdens. For this 
reason many otherwise self-supporting 
people are forced to seek care in tax- 
supported hospitals at times of illness. 
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How it Works 


The plans for budgeting hospital 
service are known as “group hospitali- 
zation,” and they apply to hospital 
bills only. They do not interfere with 
the services of the family doctor for 
simple illnesses, and they leave the 
subscriber free to choose his own 
physician or surgeon in case of injury 
or severe illness requiring hospital 
care. Subscribers to such plans usually 
are groups of persons rather than 
separate individuals. The groups may 
include the employees and families of 
a business firm or government depart- 
ment, or the members of a women’s 
club, professional association, labor 
union, trade association, civic organi- 
zation. 

The plan was first tried out by 1500 
school teachers in Dallas who sub- 
scribed for hospital service in one of 
the local institutions. Later other 
groups asked for the privilege and 
arrangements were made. Each mem- 
ber pays regular monthly subscriptions 
which guarantee a certain amount of 
hospital care in case of necessity— 
usually a maximum of twenty-one 
days in one year. 

A comprehensive plan of group 
hospitalization has been established by 
the 15,000 employees of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company. In other 
places, subscribers are enrolled from 
the general public. 


Idea is Spreading 

The cities in which group hospitali- 
zation plans have been organized by 
members of the public include Rock- 
ford, Illinois; Grinnell, Iowa; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; St. Paul, Minnesota; Los 
Angeles, Sacramento and San Jose, 
California; Washington, D. C.; Dallas, 
Houston and San Antonio, Texas; New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Memphis’ and 
Knoxville, Tennessee; Charleston, West 
Virginia; Raleigh and Durham, North 
Carolina; Newark, New Jersey; Brat- 
tleboro, Vermont; Wichita, Kansas; 
Louisville, Kentucky; and Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Group hospitalization plans are also 
in effect in many small towns, among 
which are Nampa, Idaho; Elk City, 
Oklahoma; Elkin, North Carolina; 
Buhler, Kansas, and Cooperstown, 
New York. Hospital care is being pur- 
chased on a group payment plan in 
approximately 40 cities by 75,000 sub- 
scribers from 100 hospitals. 


Costs and Methods 


The annual cost of membership in 
the group hospitalization plans ranges 
from five to twelve dollars per year 
per subscriber, depending on the kind 
of room accommodations received, the 
types of sickness covered and the 
scope of services offered. Each sub- 
scriber pays the stated amount month- 
ly into a central fund which is used 
to pay hospital bills according to the 


needs of individuals requiring care. 

A subscriber may be admitted to 
any of the hospitals when necessary, 
but only under the care of a private 
physician selected by himself. The sub- 
scriber must pay his own physician’s 
fee, but he may receive without charge 
as much as twenty-one days’ free care 
in the hospital, including the use of 
a semi-private room, nursing service, 
meals, the operating room, x-ray serv- 
ices and laboratories. The hospital bill 
is paid from the central fund, which 
is administered by a non-profit corpo- 
ration, with its own personnel for 
keeping records and explaining details 
to prospective subscribers. 

If the subscriber is an employed 
person or family bread-winner, he, of 
course, incurs a double expense in case 
of hospitalization, for he both loses 
his income and must pay the costs of 
hospital care. For this reason all the 
plans emphasize the enrollment of the 
wage-earner. But it is important that 
the wife and family also enjoy protec- 
tion against hospital costs. Several 
plans, therefore, have been established 
with special subscription rates for 
women and children. Others provide 
substantial discounts or designated hos- 
pital services to family members and 
dependents. A number of the plans 
include maternity hospital service at 


greatly reduced rates to employed 
married women or to the wives of 
employees. 


In case a person who is not a mem- 
ber of an employed group wishes to 
join a group hospitalization plan, he 
or she may be permitted to share in 
the benefits by enrolling several other 
subscribers who make _ payments 
through him to the central fund. Small 
groups of this kind are usually re- 
quired to make quarterly or semi- 
annual payments. A group of 20 pro- 
fessional men in Newark who belong 
to the same social club now include 
the group hospitalization payments in 
their annual dues. 

In the United States as 
nearly one-third of all the 


a whole, 
persons 
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hospitalized are admitted as “free 
cases” to the city and county hospitals 
and treated at the expense of the tax- 
payers and by doctors serving without 
pay. Many heads of families, even 
though employed regularly, would be 
unable at the time of severe unex- 
pected illness to pay a hospital bill. 
They would be able, however, to sub- 
scribe small amounts per month if as- 
sured care in non-government hos- 
pitals of their choice where they can 
be attended by physicians of their 
choice. 


Principle is Endorsed 

The principle of group hospitaliza- 
tion has been officially endorsed by 
the national organization of hospitals 
in the United States, the American 
Hospital Association, which has recom- 
mended that member institutions co- 
éperate with responsible groups of the 
general public who wish to apply 
group budgeting to hospital bills. The 
American Hospital Association has es- 
tablished certain standards which 
group hospitalization should meet be- 
fore being participated in by hospitals 
belonging to the Association. These 
standards should be considered by any 
group of families interested in group 
budgeting. The group budgeting plans 
should be established for the benefit 
of the subscribers and their families, 
not for certain hospitals or promoters. 
The sponsorship should be on a non- 
profit basis, and should not interfere 
with the subscriber’s choice of physi- 
cian or hospital at the time of illness. 
The plan should meet the legal re- 
quirements of the states in which or- 
ganized and be economically sound 
and efficiently managed. 

The American people have for some 
time recognized the advantages of 
budgeting the costs of family necessi- 
ties, and have courageously and in- 
telligently attacked this problem. If 
medical care is to be placed in the 
family budget along with other neces- 
sities, it must be done through group 
rather than individual payment. 
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Your Housing Problem 


KIWANIS LEADERSHIP CAN SOLVE YOUR OWN COMMUNITY'S 
HOUSING AND CITY PLANNING PROGRAM 


Kiwanis clubs, being non-profit or- 
ganizations, but civic minded, can 
provide much needed leadership 
in housing programs in their com- 
munities which would include en- 
forcement of existing housing 
laws; rehabilitation of run-down 
buildings; demolition program to 
clean up unsightly spots and pro- 
vide recreational centers. 


lation today is scanning the ranks 

of its citizens for leaders in a 
new field. Realizing that housing is a 
local and not a federal problem they 
are forced to the conclusion that com- 
munity welfare must rest in the hands 
of public spirited citizens; that the 
solution of their housing problems lies 
not in what federal handouts they are 
to receive but in what can be accom- 
plished with private resources. 

The Public Works Administration 
housing division has $125,000,000 to 
spend. But PWA activity is concerned 
almost wholly with multiple dwellings 
in large city slum areas where a massed 


ic average town of 50,000 popu- 


attack is needed and the _ benefits 
practically assured. This eliminates 
the small towns which are properly 


left to settle their problems in an in- 
dividual way, although two of the five 
limited, dividend projects of the PWA 
housing program are in small towns: 
one at Euclid, Ohio, near Cleveland 
and the other, in the Virginia mill- 
town of Alta Vista. 

The problem, then, is placed square- 
ly before the local pride of the small 
town. Now is the time for civic spir- 
ited citizens to undertake the manage- 
ment of their local housing situation 
with major emphasis on maintaining 
adequate facilities for a decent stan- 
dard of living for every class. 


Three Steps 


Enforcement of existing laws con- 
cerned with housing, and the urging 
of better laws is the first of three 
necessary steps. Second, the education 
of the lay citizen in the advisability 
of rehabilitating buildimgs that are 
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structurally sound but run down. And 
last, to become the source of accurate 
information on their non-housing con- 
ditions and needs and the solution of 
any problem that may exist. 





Kiwanian John Fugard is also Hous- 
ing Consultant to the PWA Housing 
Division. He has served as President 
of the Illinois Society of Architects. 


The national situation is wholly in- 
volved in the federal government’s 
program. Some twenty-five states have 
made provisions for housing authori- 
ties of one sort or another. However, 
to the average town of the United 
States, with a population of around 
50,000, these things are meaningless. 


How's Your Town? 


Maybe city housing sounds too big 
to interest you. 

Probably you have a tract “across 
the tracks’ where conditions are in- 
deed as bad as those portrayed for 
Chicago. Maybe the children there 
would benefit by a demolition pro- 
gram that would give them a baseball 
diamond to play on, as Mayor Kelly 


plans for Chicago’s youngsters in the 
under-privileged areas. 

Even in the heart of your town 
there are waste spaces. Not only va- 
cant lots and partially wrecked build- 
ings but those shabbily genteel neigh- 
borhoods where rooming houses and 
their ilk have taken over the decay- 
ing mansions of a transplanted weal- 


thy class. Around the edges of the 
town may be unsightly areas, poorly 
used. 


Possibly city housing carries con- 
notations of European’ municipal 
apartment houses, model housing areas 
set down in the midst of city slums, 
or a remodeling campaign. These are 
misconceptions. 

“Housing is city replanning on a 
scale large enough to create and main- 
tain new communities and new pat- 
terns of life.” It should result in a 
better design for living. City plan 
ning is the means to an end, and that 
end is attractive homes, stabilized liv- 
ing and a wholesome town. Housing 
is our way of living and by its very 
nature is essentially a local problem. 

City planning has always been prac- 
tical but in looking after the interests 
of transportation and sometimes rec- 
reation and public buildings, — ‘‘the 
city beautiful’—the deeper interest in 
life, itself, was overlooked. Forgotten 
was the fact that families were to 
make the city or town their home; 
that life must go on, take root and 
grow; that anything done to beautify 
the town must be always with the well 


being of the people in view. City 
planning has been too impersonal. 

How are we to humanize _ these 
plans? 


A Property Inventory is Necessary 

A thorough knowledge of existing 
housing conditions —a real property 
inventory of the town is necessary. The 
need for playgrounds must be discov- 
ered, and where they would best serve 
the greatest number. Transportation, 
cultural advantages, industrial aspects, 
social and other possible features of 
the entire town must be known so 
that interested groups—property own- 
ers, social workers, real estate men, 
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building industries—all may know ex- 
actly what is the housing market now 
and in the future. So that not only 
living but business, taxes and zoning 
ordinances may also be considered. 

Then, and only then, you will be 

able to say that “x”? houses are sub- 
standard and need to be demolished or 
extensively remodeled; that there is a 
surplus of vacancies in such and such 
a rental group. When the building in- 
dustry can say there are so many peo- 
ple in this town with an income of so 
many dollars annually who are fur- 
nished with so many apartments or 
homes of such and such a quality, 
then the building industry knows pre- 
cisely what its market is and the spec- 
ulative element is taken away. Finally, 
ways and means for low-cost housing 
become apparent. 

A city plan, then, must answer these 

questions: 

1. What are the city’s requirements 
now and what will they be in the 
future? 

2. What is now available to cover 
these requirements? 

3. How can the situation be directed 
to adequately fulfill all require- 
ments and anticipate the future? 


New Leadership Needed 

While the government is providing 
several forms of aid to small towns as 
well as large, what is urgently needed 
is a new kind of leadership. Where 
such leadership has been available the 
PWA has been more than a symbol. 

In towns where the best housing 
progress has been made, leadership by 
a non-profit group whose motive was 
unquestioned and who could carry the 
flag of the city beautiful without scan- 
dal, has been noticeable. That is why 
I am bringing my story to Kiwanis 
clubs. My membership in one of the 
Chicago Kiwanis clubs has convinced 
me that the most appropriate place 
to find such leadership is in the ranks 
of Kiwanis the country over. 


How the Chicago Council Operates 


I am proud to offer the Metropoli- 
tan Housing Council of Chicago as an 
example of such a non-profit group. 
It has already been widely quoted 
both by federal and state authorities 
and cited by the National Association 
of Housing Officials. 

With the codperation of Mayor Ed- 




















Maybe in your town there are buildings that ought to come down to make room for recreation centers 
—and thus give the youngsters a place for planned recreational activities. 


ward J. Kelly and the Illinois State 
Housing Board, the Council has head- 
ed up some forty organizations: com- 
munity leagues, social workers, prop- 
erty owners, mortgage companies, 
building industries, and other inter- 
ests. A survey of Chicago is to be 
made, material already at hand in the 
way of studies of slums, industries, 
etc. by social workers and universities 
and all writing on the city is to be 
compiled to find the exact status of 
housing. 

Even though the survey is not com- 
plete and while work along this line 
is still going ahead, we have found 
some 6000 buildings out of the 400,- 
000, housing 850,000 families that are 
below even the meanest of living 
standards. More than half of them ac- 
tually constituted such hazards to life, 
health and property that they should 
be razed immediately. Many were 
completely without water, light or 
toilet facilities yet housing several 
families who were squatting in them 
paying no rent. 

Being supposed “improvements” 
these buildings are taxed. They in- 
crease the tax burden on all property 
owners by boosting the city’s bills for 
fire and police protection. It became 
clear that whether building was con- 
templated upon the sites or not, it 
was to the interest of the property 
owner and the city alike that such 
structures be torn down. Even now we 
are in the process of an extensive 
demolition campaign with contracts let 
for the wrecking of sixty-four groups 
of houses, 25 per cent of which work 
is now complete. 


Aided by the United Charities, resi- 
dents of such properties have been 
moved to better dwellings. The sites 
have been leveled off and such as 
are not to be used in a housing project 
are to be turned into playground areas 
or park land. For it is by no means 
sure that the best site for new hous- 
ing projects are where slums used to 
be. In fact, it is thought that a con- 
siderable part of the present slum or 
blighted areas should be turned into 
parks or recreation centers. Nor will 
any housing project be started that 
is not large enough to be a self-sus- 
taining entity with adequate space to 
expand in several directions. 


Various Groups Codperate 


The work then of the Metropolitan 
Housing Council is to correlate the ac- 
tivities of the City Planning Commis- 
sion, the State Housing Board, the 
City Housing Authority and the Na- 
tional Commission in the best inter- 
ests of the city as decided by its mem- 
bership of social workers, representa- 
tives of building industries, officers of 
financing bodies, real estate interests, 
property owners, and other bodies. 

Much credit is due to the local 
branches of government in Chicago. 
The heads of the health department, 
fire department and the building com- 
missioner have codperated to the full- 
est extent. The State Housing Board 
has worked wholeheartedly with the 
Council. Technical and professional 
agencies have joined in the work such 
as labor unions, architects, engineers, 
social workers, public and _ private 

(Turn to page 427 




















Before, during and after—showing unused building that was demolished to make room for « playground. 
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Economic Security 


Secretary Norgren, engineer and 
manufacturer, has briefed a lot of 
thinking into this article which 
merits serious reading. To elimi- 
nate the factors of instability in 
our economic life would prevent 
much of the trouble we have had. 


URING the past thirty years 

there has catapulted into the 

arena of economic events a num- 
ber of entirely new factors of such 
far-reaching importance as to render 
obsolete much of our economic pro- 
cedure. Failure to recognize these fac- 
tors and compensate for them as they 
have made their appearance is the 
direct cause of our present situation. 
Even had we recognized them, the 
very suddenness of their appearance 
probably would have precluded the 
possibility of an equally rapid read- 
justment. 

The period we shall consider begins 
with the turn of the century up to 
1929. We are not now concerned with 
the past four years, which are the 
consequence of what preceded them, 
beyond remembering that the conse- 
quence is an economic headache we 
do not care to re-experience. 

In order to make clear the nature 
of the economic changes which have 
taken place, and from which conclu- 
sions may be drawn, a few statistical 
references are necessary. 

Omitting the years 1920 and 1921 
very little thought was given to un- 
employment. The fact that wage earn- 
ers increased during this period at a 
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rate of only one per cent per year as 
against population growth of 1.4 per 
cent, combined with a farm popula- 
tion loss of 1.3 per year between 1921 
and 1929 which was added to the ur- 
ban population indicates a new spec- 


tor, technological unemployment in 
times of economic expansion and un- 
paralleled production. The separation 
of men from industries was less than 
accessions prior to 1914 and employ- 
ment expanded. But after 1923 separa- 
tions exceeded accessions in industry 
and technological unemployment be- 
came a fact. This, in itself, is not as 
yet a serious problem, but it is a very 
real factor in combination with other 
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things which followed. This was, how- 
ever, the first obvious indication of an 
approaching economic instability. 


Important Consideration 
Ils the Nature of Production 

The most important economic con- 
sideration, however, was not in the 
rapidly mounting rate of production 
in industry, nor even in the reduced 
employment rate, but in the character 
of the production itself. Prior to the 
turn of the century all industry was 
primarily rooted in the soil and the 
simple necessities of life—food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and production of equip- 
ment to produce these necessities, ex- 
pansion in transportation, communica- 
tion, ete. 

After 1900 the products of industry 
began gradually to assume a new and 
diversified character. In order to make 
clear what follows it is necessary to 
define our terms. Consumption goods 
are perishables, foods, ete. Semidur- 
able consumption goods are shoes, tex- 
tiles, tires, etc. Durable consumption 
goods are radios, mechanical, refrig- 
erators, automobiles, dwellings, etc. 
Capital goods are production machin- 
ery, industrial construction, etc. To 
these may be added entertainment, 
movies, art work, and luxuries, com- 
monly termed non-essentials. 

It should be obvious at once that 
since the production of simple neces- 
sities employed our man power at a 
given rate of production, any increase 
in productive capacity would release 
that much of our productive power to 
other fields or force unemployment. 
What happened logically at first was 
the release of men from supplying 
consumer demand, to the manufacture 
of the additional capital equipment 
necessary to the more efficient manu- 
facture of consumption and semi-dur- 
able consumption goods. Before this 
shift toward more efficient production 
manifest itself in serious unemploy- 
ment, the automobile and necessary 
capital equipment for its manufacture 
came into the picture to take up the 
slack. 

New and more efficient methods 
were devised to take the place of a 
threatened labor shortage. The new 


era was under way. With increasing 
momentum semi-durable, and durable 
consumption goods together with capi- 
tal goods monopolized the industrial 
horizon. Utilities expanded in propor- 
tion. Rapidity and ease of conveyance 
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to the individual and his family stimu- 
lated travel. This called for vast im- 
provement in roads, highways and 
construction machinery, to say noth- 
ing of a vast increase in oil and gaso- 
line production and dispensation facili- 
ties. Entertainment in the form of 
movies called for its quota of men and 
money. Luxuries were not neglected. 
Commodity purchasing power remain- 
ed steady or increased up to 1919. 
Men began to live, a little giddily to 
be sure, but how they enjoyed it. 


As Non-Essentials Increase, 
Instability Also Increases 

But we overlooked something. That 
which is capable of much expansion is 
also capable of much contraction. It is 
a characteristic of non-essential, dur- 


able and capital goods particularly 
that they are extremely elastic. We 


use them extravagantly when in the 
mood and in money, but they are, af- 
ter all, to a large degree non-essen- 
tials. In times of stress we can get 
along without them. Right here is 
where we come face to face with the 
most vicious instability factor of our 
new economy. 

As the percentage of capital, dur- 
able, and non-essential goods increases 
in its relation to total industrial pro- 
duction the instability factor increases. 
From the turn of the century up to 
1929 the diversification in production 
of industry has been such as to in- 
crease the unstable factors at an av- 
erage rate of over two to one as 
against ordinary consumption goods. 
This lead and lag began slowly and 
the truly significant thing to remem- 
ber is that the spread in the direction 
of instability grew with alarming speed 
in the post-war ,period. 

The production of durable goods be- 
gan modestly at about twenty per cent 
of the total in 1900 with an average 
for the pre-war period of 26 per cent. 
This was increased to an average of 
35 per cent in the post-war period. If 
all of the accessories, non-standard 
goods, and other subsidiary enterprises 
and employment that exist by reason 
of these major industries were taken 
into consideration the 1929 total of 
durable, capital and _ non-essential 
goods would probably approach fifty 
per cent of the total. 

We must also remember in this con- 
nection the tremendous increase in em- 
ployment in sales and service, all of 
which is at the mercy of the fickleness 
of capital and non-essential demand. 

Stabilized processed consumption 
goods correct their errors of produc- 
tion and distribution rather quickly, 
whereas capital and durable goods to- 
gether with agricultural production 
tend, by their own inertia, to carry 
production and inventories beyond the 
point of demand when recession takes 
place, to such an extent that further 
production not only must cease, but 
curtailed requirements can be taken 
care of out of inventories for long 


periods. In the case of agriculture re- 
duced demand and prices actually 
stimulates greater production in des- 
perate effort to make the commodity 
dollar go farther in meeting obliga- 
tions, thus reversing the law of supply 
and demand. 

All of this is born out by the profit 
and loss sheets of industry during the 
last four years. Manufacturers of 
foods and ordinary consumer goods 
have held up rather well, whereas the 
rest of industry has suffered a maxi- 
mum reduction in demand of as much 
as ninety per cent with a general aver- 
age of approximately sixty per cent. 

All prognostications for business re- 
vival made in 1930 were made on wish- 
ful fancies and the smug assumption 
that history repeats itself. It does, af- 
ter a fashion, provided the underlying 
conditions remain the same. The as- 
sumptions took no cognizance for the 
altered conditions and we now find 
that we have passed, or are passing 
through a period of economic distress 
of a kind without parallel in human 
history. Let me illustrate. The panics 
of 1903 and 1907 were money 
panics. We had no organized stabiliz- 
ing influence in the money market at 
that time and although those panics 
hurt, they did not stop production or 
disturb prices to any great extent, and 
that only temporarily. Why? Because 
basic industry was still simple, based 
upon human needs. The new industries 
covering durable and capital goods 
were only beginning. They were fill- 
ing only the real needs in even these 
unstable lines in a vast unsatisfied 
market which possessed real purchas- 
ing power. 1914 was no different in 
its temporary recession. 


Credit — Rather Than 
Industrial Expansion 

The depression of 1920 and 1921 
should have done the work of read- 
justment which was delayed until 
1929, but the time was not quite ripe 
for industrial readjustment. The in- 
dustrial expansion beyond the break 
of 1920 and 1921 to the levels of 1929 
was in most respects unjustified and 
artificial. It was a financial or credit, 
rather than a sound industrial expan- 
sion. 

There were ample reasons, however, 
why the complete readjustment from 
war time conditions in industry were 
not completed in 1921 and which ac- 
count for the rapid rebound in busi- 
ness in 1922. Deferred domestic re- 
quirements, particularly in building, 
were timed to take full advantage in 
1922 of the price recessions of 1920 
and 1921. Europe continued to buy 
heavily, largely on credit. Direct gov- 
ernment lending to Europe following 
the war was followed by loans for 
private account, which offset an un- 
favorable European trade _ balance. 
This buying was heavily industrial due 
to demands for rehabilitation. Accu- 
mulated savings from high war-time 
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wages quickly took advantage of bar- 
gain write-down values in long inven- 
tories. Automobile business swelled 
immediately. 

But again we overlooked some- 
thing. War-time demand had greatly 
stimulated raw material production all 
over the world. Raw materials were 
not scarce as we had thought. They 
were abundant. This flood of material 
broke its own market sharply after the 
war owing to loss of demand for pure- 
ly wasteful and destructive processes, 
and producing sections were at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in purchasing pow- 
ers, and with few exceptions this eco- 
nomic disadvantage continued through 
the twenties. 

Of equal importance to us is the 
fact that the terrific deflation of farm 
commodities and farm land prices in 
1920 did not react sympathetically 
with the subsequent industrial expan- 
sion. There was no reason why it 
should. Europe had been taking large 
quantities of our exportable surplus 
of farm commodities during and im- 
mediately after the war. By presiden- 
tial proclamation the guaranteed price 
of wheat was extended and affected 
the market until the beginning of 
1920. 

Meanwhile rehabilitation was going 
on in Europe and whatever revival 
in production that was accomplished 
there, was first manifest in agricul- 
ture. By 1920 Europe would not buy 
American agricultural products except 
at great concessions under the 1919 
level. Exports dropped. The uncon- 
trolled agricultural surplus continued. 
Prices remained at a low level. From 
1922 to 1929 farm purchasing power 
actually continued to gecede, while 
industrial production expanded and 
prices mounted. Increased taxes, high- 
er freight rates, greatly increased 
relative mortgage burden took such 
a large proportion of farm income 
that real farm purchasing power in 
terms of profits almost vanished. Dur- 
ing all these years we could see no 
incongruity in the weird spectacle of 
an unparalleled national prosperity 
standing upon one leg, the other, agri- 
culture, atrophied, impotent and use- 
less. 


Two Paramount Factors 

Permit me now to _ recapitulate 
briefly to emphasize the imperative 
urgency of a complete revaluation of 
the economic forces now at play 
which compel serious consideration of 
a controlled economy by whatever 
means may be necessary to guarantee 
the economic security of the average 
individual. There are many minor fac- 
tors but I have here only considered 
the two paramount issues. 

1. Farm commodity production and 
prices must bear a proper relationship 
to industrial values. I do not mean 
an absolute fixed price in any depart- 
ment, but a reasonably controlled 

(Turn to page 427) 
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Personal Service is | antamount 


UR by-laws covering the duties 
co of the Committee on Kiwanis 

Education are clear enough, 
namely, “To disseminate concepts of 
the objects, ideals and policies of Ki- 
wanis International, and to educate 
the members as to their responsi- 
bilities.” There is nothing obscure 
about the directions, but the difficulty 
lies in devising ways and means of im- 
parting that knowledge to our Kiwanis 
lay members so that they may have an 
appreciation of the real value of Ki- 
wanis to other persons in the club. 

Everything of any importance, 
whether it be a business, a lodge, an 
organization of any kind or a building, 
must have its foundation; on the 
strength and stability of this founda- 
tion will depend the greatness and 
magnificence of the structure. So Ki- 
wanis education is vitally important to 
every one of us because it is the foun- 
dation and hub of all Kiwanis activity. 

Perhaps Kiwanis education seems 
fearsome and formidable to us because 
of the fact that it is more or less in 
the abstract; because it is something 
indefinite, and something that you can- 
not place your finger upon. Perhaps 
this education is a little difficult to 
apply or assimilate because we’re just 
humans, and we prefer to be interested 
rather than to be educated. 

The average Kiwanian may consider 
it somewhat of a dry subject, but let 
me say with emphasis, that it is the 
essence of real Kiwanianism. 

We can learn much from reading 
our magazine, pamphlets, etc., more 
from attending conferences, important 
Kiwanis gatherings, inter-club meet- 
ings, etc., and most by being engaged 
in all branches of Kiwanis activities, 
attending the regular meetings and 
properly functioning on the respective 
committees. 

Kiwanis, like all organizations, must 
be financed. But the really big con- 
tribution to Kiwanis is not cash. 
Personal service is the keynote of suc- 
cessful organization. We have learned 
to place so much value on dollars and 
cents that we are apt to measure our 
community service by the size of the 
check we may make out. This is ab- 
solutely a false standard and deprives 
many men of an opportunity to be of 
real service to his club and community. 

There is not an objective in Kiwanis 
which does not offer the member with 
a small bank account an opportunity 
to render personal service to the club 


By EDWIN P. VALKENBURGH 


Past Lieutenant Governor, New York District 


Kiwanian Valkenburgh says that the 
greatest knowledge of Kiwanis comes 
from personal participation in Kiwanis 
work. His own activity bears out his 
convictions for he has served as presi- 
dent of his own club at Middletown, 
New York; Chairman of the district 
Committee on Education and last year 
as member of the Public Affairs Com- 

mittee for United States. 








and town in which he lives. It is not 
only the best service to the community, 
but is best for the community spirit 
of the man rendering it. No one can 
become deeply interested in work for 
which he merely draws a check. Per- 
sonal contact with the work is what 
gives him the real kick. 

Have you ever had a nice pond or 
stream of water, and have any luck 
fishing until you had stocked it? 

So it is with Kiwanis. You’ll never 
get real enjoyment and pleasure out of 
it until you put something in it; until 
you give it that personal service, which 
is so essential for real results. 

Work which costs little in cash and 
much in personal service is the ideal 
work of a Kiwanis club. 


Learn from Contact 


Committees on Kiwanis Education do 
a noble work with their verbal instruc- 
tions to the membership. It is wise 
and expedient for the members of a 
club to know all the history, the mis- 
sion, the aspirations and the objects 
and objectives of Kiwanis. Knowledge 
is power in Kiwanis as in everything. 
The achievements and the idealism of 
Kiwanis must be told to the new mem- 
ber just as the theory of football must 
be told to the freshman aspirant for 
the team. 

But real Kiwanis education, like real 
football and real swimming, is best 
learned by contact. There is no verbal 
education on under-privileged child 
work which compares with bringing the 
new man in personal contact with the 
child. 

Did you ever participate in a Christ- 
mas party for the children of a day 
nursery, and note the joy pictured by 
their beaming countenances? This 
cannot be secured from books, but 
only by personal service. 

There is no theorizing on a better 
understanding between the farmer and 
the city man which is comparable with 
having the Kiwanian attend a joint 


meeting of farmers and white collars. 

There is no lecture on vocational 
guidance which can teach a Kiwanian 
to love the work as much as watching 
the eager faces of the youngsters who 
are trying to find their niche. 

There is no explaining the advan- 
tages derived from an inter-club meet- 
ing, in comparison with actually 
attending and participating in one. 

In promoting Kiwanis education I 
believe it is desirable to seek the per- 
sonal touch. In the last analysis the 
literature and the organization are ef- 
fective only as they reach the mind and 
heart of the individual Kiwanian. 

Furthermore, I believe you will 
agree with me, that education through 
action goes hand in hand with personal 
service. It is our duty to inspire the 
club members to Kiwanis activity in 
the confident expectation that they will 
learn the true spirit of Kiwanis by do- 
ing work in the Kiwanis way. If every 
member could be induced to participate 
in some Kiwanis activity, the tide of 
Kiwanis education would be on the 
flood. The details of the accomplish- 
ment of such a goal must be left to 
the tact and ingenuity of the commit- 
tees, but if they are alive to the 
desirability of such participation they 
can increase substantially the amount 
of Kiwanis education achieved through 
active participation in Kiwanis work. 

The success achieved to a large ex- 
tent lies with the individual; you can- 
not be too indifferent and but half 
interested. You have heard the story 
of the teacher who asked Abie to tell 
the class the interest on $1000.00 at 
two per cent. Abie said, ‘“Dear teacher, 
for two per cent I’m not interested.” 

What is your Kiwanis education com- 
mittee doing for your new members? 
Is your reception committee greeting 
them each week? If they are absent 
does your Attendance Committee con- 
tact them? In each instance a little 
personal service will make their mem- 
bership worth while and an asset. in- 
stead of a liability. 

Kiwanis education should not be 
wasted on indifferent Kiwanians, but 
it should be our duty to keep Kiwan- 
ians from becoming indifferent. 

If school teachers can educate a boy 
for life, then, we, as Kiwanians, should 
be able to educate any among us who 
may be in a receptive mood with re- 
gard to Kiwanis. 

The future of Kiwanis depends upon 
a full understanding of Kiwanis. 
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N our veranda is a chair. It 
OC) is exactly in the corner, with 
a good view of the river and 
in a position to catch any vagrant 
breeze. It is a big chair with a foot rest and wide open 
arms spread as invitingly as the arms of a woman you 
love. These wicker arms curl back like the twin waves 
on each side of the wake of a fast speeding motor boat. 
Jim Lynch first called it to my particular attention. He 
looked around the veranda and then went over to the 
chair, dispossessed Patricia, the Cocker spaniel pup, and 
sat down. He remarked that if you want the most com- 
fortable chair in any house, take the one the dog is sleep- 
ing in. This is Pat’s favorite chair, so when Jim sat down 
in it, she merely changed her sleeping quarters to Jim’s 
lap. 

I thought I had found exactly the man for the chair 
when Ham Hammerstein sat in it, but there was a bit of 
room on either side of Ham. He didn’t quite fill it. 
Connie Condict sat in it, too, arising only when the 
triangle sounded for meals. The pup does not approve 
of Connie in her chair, however. He has no lap for her 
to sit on. Banks Arendel, Ed Hill and other Kiwanians 
have rested lazy bones in that chair, but it never seemed 
as though the chair had just exactly the right sitter until 
the other day. 

Fred and Grace Parker came through our part of the 
country and stopped to see us. Fred is such a hound for 
Kiwanis and always baying up the Kiwanis tree, that I 
took his Kiwanis brief bag away from him and locked it 
up in a closet. There would be no Kiwanis talk while 
he was in my house. I ensconced Fred in that chair. I 
put a table beside him with his bag of tobacco, his pipe 
and some matches on it. The chair creaked with satis- 
faction. He filled it exactly. Its arms came up just 
right to support his, his legs were exactly the right length 
for the foot rest. It was a perfect fit and Fred seemed 
to realize it. 

Fred may come to your house some day, and I feel 
that it is my Kiwanis duty to tell you something about 
the man. When he comes, he will want to smoke his pipe. 
Of course you will have to let him do so. But before he 
lights it, take him out on the veranda. It may be zero 
weather when he comes, but I still say take him out on 
the veranda. Fred smokes a mixture. It bothered me a 
bit at first because it reminded me of something I could 
not recall. Then I remembered a game we used to play 
that started with “Animal, vegetable or mineral?” That’s 
what it was. Of course I am not positive, but to judge 
from the smell of the smoke, I think the mixture is oakum, 
coal tar and skunk whiskers. That would be animal, 
vegetable and mineral, wouldn’t it? 

But forget the pipe. I wish I could! I told Fred right 
at the beginning of his visit that we would not talk shop. 
We would just put Kiwanis away in the closet with that 
inevitable brief bag of his and talk of anything but Ki- 
wanis. I imitated the walrus who remarked that the 
time had come to talk of many things, of sailing ships 
and sealing wax and cabbages and kings. 

And what do you suppose happened? We began by 
reviewing the Toronto Convention. We talked about the 
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My Personal Page 


By ROE FULKERSON 


new International President, Doctor Bill. (Printer: Be 
careful to make those capital letters!) and in half an hour 
we realized that instead of putting Kiwanis aside, we were 
talking of nothing else. What was true of that first half 
hour was true of the entire three days of his stay. 

We would start a discussion of conditions in Europe, 
and before we knew it, we would be discussing the possi- 
bility of extending Kiwanis to English speaking foreign 
lands. We would begin to laugh about the big pompano 
he caught in Florida and find in two minutes that we 
were talking about Harold Hippler, John Wright and 
Florida Kiwanis. Something would be said about Cali- 
fornia sunshine and then we would laugh about how 
California always carries away all the prizes at Kiwanis 
conventions, and in a moment, Bill Harris, Pat Millikan, 
Clark Clement and the Glendale Singers were being 
bandied back and forth in a Kiwanis battledore and shut- 
tlecock. The Pyrofax gas stove needed a cylinder changed 
and this made us talk of gas heating. In a minute we 
were chatting about Hat Hatfield, and the next Interna- 
tional Convention at San Antonio, Texas. 

We finally threw up our hands when I wanted to know 
something about the dates of District Conventions and 
the desired information was in the locked up brief bag. It 
all simmers down to the fact that no two Kiwanians on 
the continent can get together without talking about Ki- 
wanis and the men who make it what it is. 

No man who has taken a real part in Kiwanis can ever 
talk of much else. I believe the reason for this is that 
participation in the activities of Kiwanis has given him 
contacts with so many fine men and has given to these 
men the title of friend. He has come to love them and 
naturally come to love Kiwanis. In writing this, I find 
that I have mentioned the names of more than a dozen 
men. As I glance at their names, I realize that I would 
never have known one of those men but for Kiwanis. 
Today they are among my closest friends, men in whose 
lives, whose hopes, whose good luck or whose misfortunes 
I have a deep and abiding interest. 

All this is preliminary to a suggestion I would like to 
make to any man who belongs to a Kiwanis club any- 
where. I would like him to take the membership list of 
his own club and go over it name by name and realize 
how many real friends Kiwanis has brought him. If Ki- 
wanis had done nothing else except weave this network of 
friends in each town, extending it to the Kiwanians in 
near by towns, thence to the district and ultimately to the 
entire continent through the International organization, 
it would have justified its existence. 

I think I have written something like this in these pages 
before. It cannot be said too often. In Emerson’s Essay 
on Behavior he says, “Friendship should be surrounded 
with ceremonies and respect, and not crushed into cor- 
ners. Friendship requires more time than poor, busy men 
can usually command.” There is no better plan for keep- 
ing friendships in repair than the regular attendance on 
the meetings of a Kiwanis club. 

Finally, let me remind you, if you love your wife and 
little ones and Fred Parker comes to your house, get him 
out on the veranda before he lights his pipe. And keep 
on the windward side of him. 
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Real Patriotism 


NE day Wendell Phillips, the 
C) great emancipator, spoke to a 
young fellow who had glowing- 
ly affirmed that he too would have 
patriot had he lived in Mr. 
Phillips’ time. The aged orator and 
leader replied: “If you are not a 
patriot now, you would not have been 
one in my time, because there is just 
as great a need for patriots today as 
there ever was.” This truth suggests 
my topic, about Real Patriots, and so 
that you can hold the outline, I am 
going to spell the word ‘“Real.’’ 

The first letter will be R and the 
sentence is: Reason rules, never preju- 
dice. It is easy to get applause for a 
shoddy appeal to patriotism, but few 
people know what the word means. 
We know almost nothing about gov- 
ernmental matters. 

One day Abraham Lincoln asked an 
audience, “Suppose I call the tail of 
a calf a leg, how many legs will the 
calf then have?” Many answered back 
promptly ‘‘five.”’ “No,” said Abraham 
Lincoln, “If I call a tail a leg that 
does not make it one.’”’ We must face 
things squarely and not depend upon 
tricky words or dodging phrases or 
convenient excuses. 

A little girl who had gone to the 
circus (oh, what a joy it was in a 
country town to see the parade and to 
carry water for the elephants to earn 
a free admission ticket) and she had 
seen a lion in the menagerie. Later she 
heard about the equator as being an 
imaginary line and her memory worked 
quickly as she said when asked to give 
a definition: “The equator is a mena- 
gerie lion running around the earth.” 
If you please, the line running be- 
tween Canada and the United States 
is imaginary. Thank God for that! It 
must always be so. When the two hun- 
dred millions who live under these two 
wonderful flags, the Union Jack and 
the Stars and Stripes, agree to co- 
éperate, then real brotherhood will 
exist and there never need to be an- 
other war on the face of the earth. 

I make no apology for standing here 
as a clergyman. I am a Kiwanis man, 
and a Kiwanis man and a clergyman 
go together. If not, I could not com- 
mend this great organization. It is a 
distinguishing honor to be an active 
Christian. No one need cringe or make 
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excuses about it; rather he should ex- 
plain why he is not. Gladstone once 
said, “I have been a member of the 
British Cabinet for forty-seven years 
and during that time I have been asso- 
ciated with sixty of the master minds 
of Great Britain and all but five were 
avowed Christians.” Religion, not a 
white skin, is the reason for Anglo- 
Saxon greatness. We have faith in the 
father God. 

Kiwanians are to impress them- 
selves — that is the meaning of the 
name. Let us believe that to be our 
task and act accordingly, then with 
reason back of us let us fight for peace 
instead of fighting for war. We can be 
just as patriotic and enthusiastic. 

The kind of patriotism we believe 
in first is one where reason rules— 
never prejudice. 

Second: Everlasting ambition, never 
enervated. It is everlasting. It neither 
dies nor wears out nor despairs. It is 


sleepless, tireless and dominating. You 
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remember the old colored woman who 
was asked, “Auntie, where are you 
gwine?” “Oh,” she said, “I ain’t gwine 
no place. I’se done been where I’se 
gwine.” There are a lot of people like 
that. They are aimless and listless and 
have no sense of value! They gloat 
over yesterday’s achievements. They 
are literally and eternally ‘retired.’ 


Former Governor Russell, one of the 
former distinguished executives of 
Massachusetts, once said that we should 
not be so much concerned about mak- 
ing a living, as about making a life. 

Theodore Roosevelt as a pampered 
young millionaire joined a_ political 
club that met over a livery barn and 
in spite of the persuasive pleas of rela- 
tives and blue bloods and their jeers 
stayed with it. He there announced as 
his ambition, “I mean to go into poli- 
tics and show that a man can succeed 
and still keep clean.” Political corrup- 
tion was fifty fold worse then than it 
is now. Senator John J. Ingalls, presid- 
ing officer of the Senate since the 
Vice President had succeeded to the 
Presidency, said: ‘‘The purification of 
politics is an iridescent dream.” His 
distant relative, our present honored 
President, seems to have a good deal 
of the same kind of vision, courage, 
patience, optimism and hopefulness. 
God bless and prosper Franklin Roose- 
velt and his administration—and I am 
one of the few remaining members of 
a tribe called Republicans. 

From a very humble start Abraham 
Lincoln was developed by suffering and 
hard knocks as he followed his laud- 
able ambition to be of prime service 
to his nation. We Americans, and when 
I say Americans, I include splendid, 
glorious Canada, believe that the hum- 
blest can arise to the highest place. 
Therefore, everyone has a right to cul- 
tivate an ambition to be the most use- 
ful citizen possible. 

A few months ago I was in Geneva, 
Switzerland. I was shown the room in 
which was held the first conference 
between the nations to settle a matter 
that might otherwise be the occasion 
for war. Great Britain and America 
here worked through an arbitration 
agreement over the complaint that 
Great Britain had built and sold war 
vessels to the Confederate States dur- 
ing the Civil War. The two countries 
came to an amicable agreement and 
without a remnant of hate. That was 
the beginning of ideals which eventu- 
ally brought into being the League 
of Nations. It was a forerunner, which 
I hope we as a nation some day may 
have the courage to join. It is a prac- 
tical application of the doctrine of 
man’s brotherhood to world affairs. 
That proposition is evidently not quite 
so popular with this group as some 
other things I have said. I believe our 
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President, who in his heart approves 
the League, will work towards some 
kind of a permanent agreement be- 
tween the nations that will make war 
impossible. May God give him wisdom 
and might for the endeavor. 


Be Active 

The third sentence is: Active, always, 
never asleep. 

Mark Twain while in school in the 
days when they used slates instead 
of pencil and paper was asked one 
day to write an essay an Laziness. 
After half an hour’s absence he came 
to the teacher’s desk very solemly and 
handed in his slate with nothing on it. 
That was a forceful essay. Some people 
are like that in facing life’s hard prob- 
lems. They are placid and flaccid. They 
are good, but good for nothing be- 
cause they do not find and accept a 
place in the task of improving our day 
and world. It is the same with some 
Americans who join all the societies 
and talk much about patriotism. In 
China when the people get no answer 
from their rain god they bore a hole 
in the image to whom they have 
prayed without results and put a scor- 
pion inside to wake it up. I would 
like to do that with some folks I know. 

If we are real patriots, let us ac- 
cept the challenge and face the wrong 
economic conditions and make them 
right! The opiate of physical indul- 
gence will only allow things to get 
worse until it may be too late to stem 
a bloody and destructive revolution. 

Too few people interest themselves 
in public affairs; we leave it too often 
to professionals with low ideals, who 
know only the grafter’s method. Why 
complain if we sit supremely by? We 
need a few more splendid noble and 
glorious men dedicated to public office 
and human service. It will cost effort 
and the reward will often be only in- 
gratitude and abuse, but there is a 
God who gives a peaceful heart and 
a well done at life’s end. Some of you 
splendid fellows ought to get into pub- 
lic life, not for the pelf but for the 
service possibilities. 

In the Bulgarian Valley in the early 
morning before the dew has disap- 
peared people travel nine miles to 
gather fifty thousand roses which, when 
properly treated, make only one ounce 
of the attar of roses. Let us be patient 
as “we build” a finer and a better 
world. Never get tired and quit. “In 
due season we shall reap if we faint 
not.” 

Finally, remember this sentence: 
lift steadily, never lose heart. Some 
of you may have known the deceased 
Chancellor Buchtel of Denver Univer- 
sity. None who did will ever forget 
him—he was such a radiant, hopeful 
courageous fighter and good soldier. 
He saved the University when almost 
completely bankrupt. He, even though 
a preacher, served as Governor of 
Colorado at a most difficult period. He 
devised a button which he wore and 


gave his friends as a life motto and it 
carried the words: “Smile and Push!” 
What a slogan to put into practice. 

A pessimist is a man who of two 
evils chooses both. He is a man who 
turns out the lights so that he can 
groan and moan in the dark. 

Man is the only animal that does not 
plan and expect to enjoy life. He exists 
instead of finding new delights in 
every hour. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was accustomed to put on eyeglasses 
when he ate cherries so that they 
looked larger and more luscious. 

I heard about a little fellow in 
school once who when the teacher’s 
back was turned, had laughed out loud. 
The teacher much infuriated asked, 
“Who was that who laughed aloud?” 
The little fellow timidly admitted be- 
ing the culprit and the teacher vigor- 
ously inquired: ‘‘Why did you laugh so 
loudly?” He replied with great sim- 
plicity, “I was so happy and was smil- 
ing and the smile busted.’”’ Never lose 
heart. 

In everybody’s soul is a brotherly 
spirit. In every living person gentle- 
ness will bring out gentleness. Lift 
steadily as you strive to bring a neigh- 
bor or a city or a nation on to higher 
ground. A brotherhood that makes 
Canada and the United States dwell 
amicably together can thus affect the 
whole world and some day peace will 
cover the earth as the waters do the 
sea. It is not a hopeless dream and 
our fellowship can illustrate it and 
hasten the day of its achievement. 


Why Not a Banner for Peace? 


Even the World War with its inex- 
cusable desolation and terror demon- 
strated the possibility of codperation. 
Under those united flags marched 
Russians, Chinese, natives of India, 
French, English and Americans. Can 
we not some day raise a glorious ban- 
ner for peace that will command equal 
codperation? 

When Lincoln was defeated by 
Douglas he sat in his office alone, much 
depressed but he wrote a friend: “I 
am much like the boy who stubbed his 
toe. It hurt too much for him to laugh 
and he was too big to ecry.’? Lincoln 
applied the truth and kept a calm 
demeanor and went on his way. That 
same night he was walking home on 
a path made choppy by a recent rain 
for no sidewalks existed in that local- 
ity. He slipped and nearly fell prone 
on the ground. He wrote to a friend 
and said, “In my campaign with Doug- 
las I slipped but I did not fall.” That 
is a good motto. Stub your toe but 
keep your spirits high; slip but never 
fall prone and acknowledge defeat. 

Jim Farley, the Postmaster-General 
in President Roosevelt’s Cabinet, spoke 
in my church about a year ago and 
told this story. Afterwards he told me 
the details. He said on the morning of 
inauguration the President-elect sent 
word to every member of the Cabinet 
that they were to meet him at a desig- 
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nated place one hour before the public 
ceremonies. They were to tell nobody 
but to come alone. When they gathered 
they found themselves in a little church 
and there before the Fresident was 
inaugurated and his Cabinet sworn in, 
the group spent 45 minutes in prayer. 

If you have reason instead of preju- 
dice—if you have everlasting ambition 
—if you have activity instead of 
sleepiness—you will get your call and 
it will be worth your while. I do not 
know where it will take you. 


Never Admit Defeat 

The other day I called on Senator 
Nye who has been called to head the 
investigation of the armament trust. 
He told me that he was raised in the 
Methodist Church and had a profound 
faith in man’s brotherhood. What an 
opportunity belongs to him! What a 
hellish, devilish, demoniacal thing this 
armament trust is that so heartlessly 
maneuvers in order to drive our boys 
into war so that they will murder each 
other to keep this greedy monster 
coining bloody gold to feed its rapaci- 
ous appetite. This “trust” has no na- 
tionality whatsoever but a Frenchman 
becomes a German and then a French- 
man again only so that he can sell 
arms to nations driven to war by his 
machinations. America’s DuPonts are 
as bad as the other corporations form- 
ing this group, but some day due to 
the efforts of Senator Nye and his as- 
sociates we may be able to uncover 
and stop this nefarious business. Please 
God you and I will never be satisfied 
until the false cry of patriotism that 
sustains and animates this war created 
business is choked to death. 

I want to give you these last two 
stimuli of hope. When the old Norman 
Conqueror landed on the shores of 
Great Britain it was a slippery wet 
day, and as he stepped ashore his feet 
slipped out from under him and fell 
prone on the ground with his nose in 
the dirt. He overheard his retainers 
say, “That is an ill omen and we will 
be defeated.”” With his face buried in 
the dirt he revived his courage and 
began to think. Suddenly he grabbed 
two handfuls of dirt and jumping to 
his feet shouted, “See already I have 
begun to take the soil of Great Britain 
for you.” That is the spirit we must 
have! Never admit defeat. We will not 
be satisfied to gather as a club merely 
to sing little ditties, nor for the better 
purpose merely to meet friends and 
clap Tom and Bill on the back. That 
is needed and is good in its place, but 
we must have cause worthy of a fight 
in our hearts and a reason for living 
in our minds and a resistless ambi- 
tion that is worth while and then we 
can pass that same spirit into Bill for 
coéperative effort. We can then go 
away from the meeting with the pur- 
pose and ability to make the little spot 
where we toil a little sweeter and 
cleaner and brighter and earth will 
become more like God’s homeland. 





A Plea for Youth 


"In many cases of wrong doing it 
is due not so much to the child's 
delinquencies as it is to the par- 
ent's insufficiencies''* 


every community Kiwanis clubs 

have demonstrated that fact by 
words and deeds. The playgrounds we 
build, the swimming and wading pools 
we have helped to construct, the edu- 
cational funds collected and loaned to 
worthy students, our under-privileged 
child work, the boys and girls work 
fostered—all these are an attest to 
our interest in children. 

So swift is time that before we 
realize it, a boy of today is the man 
of tomorrow. From the boy of today 
will come the future president, gover- 
nor, legislator, doctor, lawyer, mer- 
chant, artisan, minister, priest and 
father, and likewise, from that boy 
of today will come the future robber, 
thief, racketeer, highwayman, mur- 
derer and moron. It behooves us to 
pay attention to what kind of men and 
women we are going to give to the 
world tomorrow from the children we 
are bringing up today. 

After an experience of five years 
as an attorney defending prisoners, 
another five years as a city attorney, 
and then, nine years as a district or 
prosecuting attorney, and now, after 
more than twenty years as a Circuit 
Judge upon the trial bench, and 
coupled with analyses of about two 
thousand criminal cases, I have come 
to the conclusion that susceptibility 
to commit crime, or rather, the non- 
ability to resist crime and lack of 
character, are twin elements in the 
same person. 

To prevent crime we must attack it 
at its source, and build character in 
children. 

Sending a child to public school and 
college or university does not neces- 
sarily imply that the child is develop- 
ing a good character. 

Our countries have splendid educa- 
tional systems that cost millions of 
dollars, but their programs insist on 
scholastics and play little part in 
moulding the character of students. 
This insistence on scholastics has left 
very little room in its program for 


Kv every is interested in youth. In 
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character training. The school prepares 
pupils for life, acquaints them with 
life about them, fits them for their 
places in this modern world and trains 
them so that they may make the most 
of their talents and opportunities. I 
find no fault with our educational pro- 
gram. I realize the schools can only 
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go part way in the field of character 
training. Warden Lewis E. Lawes of 
Sing Sing prison says, ‘ There is a 
missing link between ch: racter and 
education.” 

. The schools do instill certain funda- 
mental principles into the pupils, but 
the real job of character building is 
the job of the parent. It always has 
been and it always will be. Build 
character in children and you stop 
crime at its source. If there is failure 
it seems more probable that it is a 
failure on the part of the home rather 
than on the part of the schools. 

Too many parents make the mis- 
take of believing that when they give 
their children a comfortable place to 
sleep, sufficient food and clothing, and 
a chance at an education, their duty 
is performed and their responsibility 
ceases. Any state-supported dormi- 
tory does as much. Our orphanages 
and homes for neglected and depen- 
dent children provide the child those 
necessities. 

Men rise to positions of importance 
and influence and then miserably fail 
and we have a Judus Iscariot. a Bene- 
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dict Arnold, an Ivor Kruger, a Samuel 
Insull, and an Albert Fall. They be- 
trayed their trust. Whatever attain- 
ments and proficiencies they may have 
acquired in their chosen trade or pro- 
fession, or position, they failed dis- 
mally because they lacked character. 

Neither a college nor university 
education, a fine position, financial 
wealth, or a steady income assures 
success, unless back of it stands a man 
with character. 

Our boys and girls must be taught 
that the standard of an ideal life is 
not measured in gold but in growth; 
not in position but in personal power; 
not in capital but in character. A 
great check-book alone never can make 
a great man. They must be taught 
that they can make a success of their 
life without becoming a millionaire, or 
a high office holder, or the head of 
a great industry. While these are de- 
sirable attainments, children must be 
taught that there is something greater 
than wealth, grander than fame, that 
character is success, and that there is 
no other. And this teaching should be- 
gin at the mother’s knee and as soon 
as the father can intelligently walk 
and talk with his lad. 

Last spring our government received 
the Wickersham Report on Crime and 
Criminals. But I believe it started at 
the wrong end to solve the problem. 
It started with the then criminal and 
his surroundings and _ environment 
when he committed the crime. In 
studying crime far too little attention 
is paid to the child. Children do show 
signs of potential criminality, but we 
overlook them. We regard them as 
childish ways that will soon be out- 
grown. 

My experience has shown that prob- 
lem children become problem adults. 
Crime begins not in adult life but in 
child life. When a child deceives, lies, 
steals, is habitually disobedient, con- 
demns parents, teachers and those in 
authority trying to correct him, ha- 
bitually plays truant from school, runs 
away from home, repeatedly stays out 
all night, has no consideration for the 
feelings of a sister or parents and 
admits he knows he is not doing right, 
here is a problem child and unless cor- 
rected, he is a potential criminal for 
the future. 

A child exhibiting such tendencies is 

(Turn to page 431) 
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THE WHOLESOME USE OF LEISURE 


HE “new leisure’ is a subject which is being in- 
creasingly discussed on platform and in magazine. It 


presents a problem that is receiving exceptional at- 
tention on the part of educators, social workers and those 
interested in civic and social problems. 

It strikes one at first as somewhat anomalous to have 
the problem of leisure so much in the foreground at a 
time of serious unemployment, when it seems that the 
great emphasis should be upon the problem of work. 

But upon second thought it is obvious that the increased 
attention to the wholesome use of leisure is the natural 
result of the conditions which have obtained in the 
prolonged depression period. With some twelve to fifteen 
million workers unemployed there has been forced upon 
society the problem of how these millions of unemployed 
can best utilize this large amount of workless time. The 
results obtained through the CWES and in the emergency 
plans to direct the many unemployed in the better use of 
this enforced leisure, have pointed the way to the solution 
of the basic permanent problem. 

During the depression it has likewise been made clear 
that the work hours of men and women which have steadily 
decreased through the years for over a century since the 
advent of the machine, are unquestionably to be still 
further reduced in the future. Therefore, people are to 
be confronted with a still more serious problem as to the 
wise use of a yet greater amount of leisure. 

Invention will inevitably continue. No legislation can 
stop this. New machinery, more complex and more ef- 
ficient, will therefore be developed, and its introduction 
into business and industry will mean that fewer workers 
will be needed to do a given job. Therefore, since unem- 
ployment should not be increased, work hours must be de- 
creased. Modern invention and science have likewise re- 
moved much of the former drudgery of the home that 
formerly consumed all the waking hours, and therefore 
women in the home are sharing in an increased leisure. 

It is obvious that there is really nothing new in the 
problem of the so-called ‘‘new leisure,” except the in- 
creased volume of leisure that must be put to uses that 
will enrich and upbuild rather than impoverish and destroy 
life. The problem is greater and of larger significance to 
society than ever before, because the amount of leisure 
is greater and is likely to be still further increased. 

The problem is a complex one involving not only social 
and economic but also moral and religious results that 
mean much to the individuals and to society as a whole. 
Leisure time activities often guide individuals to their 
true life work, and make contributions to the advance of 
science, art, etc., of large significance to society. The 
character and higher ideals of a man may be marred or 
improved according to the manner in which he uses his 
leisure. The old adage, “You can tell a man by the com- 
pany he keeps,” still has much of truth in it, but it can 
well be supplemented now by another, “You can tell a 
man by the manner in which he uses his leisure time.” 

Because leisure has increased far more rapidly than 
the training of men and women in its use, the problem 
is a serious one that challenges prompt action. We can 
count upon working hours being well used—employers 
and managers in business and industry will see to that. 


But there is all too little guidance for the mass of people 
in the right use of leisure. 

On the basis of a thirty-five hour week, and allowing 
eight hours a day for sleep and three hours for meals, 
the worker of the future will have, exclusive of vacation 
days, two thousand nine hundred and twelve hours of 
leisure each year. It is not difficult to see that as goes this 
larger leisure so will go the character of our people, the 
quality of their life and the standards of our civilization. 

Another phase of modern life makes it all the more 
necessary that people learn how to spend their leisure in 
a wholesome manner. If hours are shorter, the pace of 
business and industry and of life itself is all the faster 
and more intense. With the increased use of machinery 
there is more monotony and less initiative in the majority 
of work. Even the creative jobs are more _ intense. 
All work of the modern type and no right use 
of leisure will not only make Jack a dull man but may 
make him a criminal, a nervous wreck, or even an insane 
man whose abilities are lost to society and whose care 
becomes a burden to the state. 

Leadership and organization are required if this prob- 
lem is to be rightly solved. People are not to be regimented 
in the use of their leisure which is free time to be used 
as they determine. But more adequate facilities, educa- 
tional, recreational and avocational, should be provided 
for the higher use of leisure, and ways and means of ac- 
quainting people with these and persuading them of their 
values should be developed. Leisure must not be left to 
the provisions and subtle advertising of the commercial- 
ism that is so much on the job. 

For this reason, Kiwanis, as an organization of leader- 
ship, should respond to the challenge of this problem. 
Exceptionally timely is the adoption this year of the 
special objective, “Directive Education for the Proper 
Use of the New Leisure.” 

Kiwanians, in seeking to contribute to the solution of 
this problem should first seek to use well their own leisure 
and so prove an inspiring example to others. 

Our Kiwanis clubs should devote their leadership in 
their own communities to foster better leisure time activi- 
ties. They should see that the schools educate young 
people in the wholesome use of leisure. They should give 
their codperation to provide adequate facilities for recrea- 
tion, sports, study classes, discussion groups, etc. They may 
well cultivate the pursuit of hobbies, dramatics, music, art 
ete. They should support plans for adult education. They 
should urge the devotion of some leisure in service to the 
community and to humanity and in the fulfillment of a 
true, militant citizenship. 

Leisure must not damn but rather bless people. It is 
here to continue and even to increase. It will make for 
good or evil. Leadership and example are needed to make 
certain that the greater leisure is rightly used rather than 
abused. Wholesome leisure time activities will contribute 
much to bring to all “the abundant life.” 
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MEMBERSHIP 
TATISTICS given at Toronto show 
an increase of five thousand mem- 
bers since the beginning of the 
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calendar year. These statistics do 
not include May or that portion of 
June which had elapsed before the 
convention. This means that the 
membership gain the first six months 
of this year will add up about six 
thousand. 

Keep in mind that this is not a gross gain. It is a net 
gain and has counted against it the usual membership 
loss of that six months’ period. Every organization suf- 
fers a continual loss from death, removals from the city, 
financial reverses and lack of interest on the part of men 
who come into it with a mistaken idea of its aims and 
purposes. All these losses in membership will still leave 
a gain of about six thousand for our first six months’ 
period. 

This is glad news. It is not only glad news for Ki- 
wanis, but glad news for the under-privileged children, 
for the better understanding between farmer and city 
man, for better citizenship, glad news for children who 
need vocational guidance, for needed work among the 
boys and girls of this continent. 

Kiwanis is merely a tool with which these good works 
are being performed. The added thousands of members 
make a keener, better tool with more power. The addi- 
tion of these men to the working force of Kiwanis means 
a better land in which to live and bring up little children. 

Old men for council and young men for war. In every 
town in which a Kiwanis club functions, there are good 
men, young men, men who have never been in Kiwanis, 
who need Kiwanis and whom Kiwanis needs. All that is 
necessary to get them is just one active worker in each 
club who will make it his business to see that the club 
recognizes the advisability of bringing to these men the 
vision of Kiwanis. 

There have been absolutely no failures in the many 
attempts to build clubs back to pre-depression member- 
ship. Every club which has tried systematically to re- 
build has made a splendid success of it. The real surprises 
have been when membership committees have found how 
easily the club can be rebuilt back to and beyond its 
highest peak. 

None of the clubs have accepted nubbins and second 
raters. Kiwanis needs no such. These new members have 
all been men of true Kiwanis calibre and are civic minded 
leaders in the community. They are members of whom 
we can be proud and who will revitalize Kiwanis with 
their youthful enthusiasm. 

None of the clubs which have rebuilt have put on any- 
thing remotely resembling membership drives. These 
characterize organizations which care more for quantity 
than for quality membership. They have revised their 





classification lists and brought them down to date and 
have checked these lists with their memberships. 


Where 
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a desirable member has been found, he has been checked 
by the membership committee and then been invited into 
the club. If one man of his classification was already in 
the club, the other representative of that classification 
has had it put squarely up to him to bring in another 
member of his classification or the committee would have 
to do it for him. 

There is available Kiwanis material in every town where 
there is a club. It will take a bit of thoughtful work 
to find these men, but when gone at systematically, they 
can be found and are being found by every club which 
has made a real attempt. Believe it or not, as Mr. Ripley 
would say, this is also true of your club and your town. 
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It isn’t fair to judge the human race by what 
you see in the mirror. 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


N its wisdom Kiwanis once short- 
| ened the name of one of its In- 
ternational Committees from Voca- 
tional Guidance and Placement to 
the more terse Vocational Guidance 
now in use. Over the years Kiwanis 
clubs all over the continent have 
been busy at this work, and as far 
as its practical use is concerned, the 
name of that committee might be changed again with no 
loss. 

Kiwanians who have talked before schools and colleges 
and talked privately with young people who are interested 
in finding their niche in the world, are surprised how little 
theory is required, and how much practical informatior. 
is requested. 

Boys and girls who contemplate entering any one of 
the professions want to know the preliminary educational 
requirements. They want to know how long they must 
remain in the technical schools of that profession, and 
how long after graduation it is likely to be before they 
are self supporting. 

They are interested in the possibility of their being able 
to earn their way through medical, dental or law college. 
They want to know what it costs to equip a dentist’s, doc- 
tor’s or lawyer’s office, and they want to know whether 
the chances are better to start in as an assistant to an 
older man, or to start out on their own. 

What has been said of the professions of medicine, law 
and dentistry is equally true of literature, music and art. 
The things young people want to know are practical 
things. They want the speaker to tell of his own method 
of solving the bread and butter problem. They want to 
know all the advantages as well as the disadvantages of 
his particular profession as a life work. 

What is true of the professions is equally true of busi- 
ness in all its branches, banking, real estate, merchandis- 
ing and transportation. These keen young minds want to 


“Don't just drift 
into a. job.” 
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know practical things. The man who goes before them 
with a public address should avoid as far as possible 
fanciful and theoretical flights and talk of the practical 
dollars and cents end of his profession or business. 

A Kiwanian who talks before scholastic groups and re- 
quests interested students to call on him privately to ask 
any additional questions, is always surprised at the num- 
ber of such calls he receives after his address. These 
callers are not triflers but earnest young people, asking 
intelligent questions, trying to decide life’s greatest 
problem. 

Every hour spent by a Kiwanian in this work brings 
plethoric dividends in satisfaction. It is good work, and 
the interest shown is soul satisfying to the man who gives 
of his time and experience. 
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The secret of patience is doing something else in 
the meanwhile. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


WEDEN has the reputation of 

having better taste in household 
appointments than any nation in 
civilization. Here the ordinary ob- 
ject of utility is made into an object 
of art. For twenty years there has 
swept over Sweden a renaissance in 
the arts and crafts, and today as 
home work, hand work and hobby 
work, the finest glass, china, silver, pewter and weaving is 
being originated in almost every household. 

Here a man or a family is designing and turning out 
beautiful pottery, there a group is interested in pewter, 
water jugs, furniture, book binding or weaving. These 
activities are so usual as to be almost the avocation of 
a nation. 

Such a condition was not attained by chance. Every 
encouragement has been offered by the government. Ex- 
hibitions of arts and crafts have educated the nation to 
a buying admiration. Merchants have coéperated and 
the whole nation has been lifted to a higher appreciation 
of art and a greater skill in handiwork. 

The details of Sweden’s experiments which have proved 
so successful are not possible in a brief editorial. But 
they have succeeded. There are few towns in which a 
Kiwanis club functions which do not have some form of 
manual training in connection with the schools. The re- 
sult attained in Sweden is not unlike the goal of the 
teachers in the manual training shops and art depart- 
ments of our schools. 

That these school departments have had little encourage- 
ment or help can be easily discovered by talking to one 
of the teachers. That encouragement should be given 
them is obvious. Why shouldn’t a Kiwanis club give an 
arts and crafts show in which young people could submit 
their hand made things and receive recognition, reward 
and encouragement? 
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“A middle aged person is any one ten years 
older than you are.” 


THE SPEAKER'S PAY 


OPHIE Tucker once walked off 
the stage to be followed on the 
program by the Singer Midgets. 
“Isn’t it bad enough,” she complained, 
“to work out there before that hand- 
cuffed audience, without coming 
back stage and finding myself knee 
deep in these confounded midgets?” 
A handcuffed audience is the terror 
The expression is used to denote 
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of all theatrical people. 
people who do not applaud, but sit with a grim expression 
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which indicates that they dare the entertainer to make 
them laugh. If Mr. Audience only knew it, he can make 
any speech or entertainment twice as good by generous 
applause, because this is the thing on which Mr. Speaker 
of the Day feeds. If his audience is generous with its 
laughter and hearty with its hand clapping, he is spurred 
on to do all that in him is. A handcuffed audience means a 
handicapped speaker, and while he will struggle bravely 
for a while, he soon begins to resent his silent reception 
and loses all desire to please that audience. 

Very few men who speak, sing or in any way enter- 
tain a Kiwanis club, receive money compensation for their 
work. Their only pay is the appreciation of the club 
members, and certainly it should be the constant effort of 
those members to pay the speaker or entertainer in the 
only coin he expects to receive, which is applause. 

It is a queer quirk in some men that they think it shows 
superiority and sophistication to express no pleasure at 
any performance. It would not be amiss for some Ki- 
wanis clubs to copy the sign placed in a western dance 
hall in the early days. It said, “Do not shoot the piano 
player. He is doing the best he can.” Certainly every 
speaker who appears before a Kiwanis club is doing all 
in his power to instruct, inspire or interest the club, and 
he should receive applause according to his intentions, 
regardless of his accomplishment. 

Kiwanians are all gentlemen. Every speaker is a guest 
of the club. We should make every effort to repay with 
applause the guest who comes out of the goodness of his 
heart to entertain or instruct us. 
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You can’t hump over a desk every day without getting 
a complexion the color of the ground side of a 
nickel watermelon. Old Sol will paint you a 
pleasanter color if you give him a chance. 


MIDAS 


HEN we hear or read the name 

of Midas, we think of his 
wealth and forget his ass’s ears and 
his hairdresser. The hairdresser, al- 
though unnamed in mythology, is a 
character we should never forget. 

It will be remembered that 
Tmolus, the mountain god, was 
chosen to referee a musical coniest 
twixt Pan and Apollo. Tmolus cleared the trees 
from his ears to listen. 
with his pipes, he listened to Apollo. Then he presented 
Apollo with the banner or cup or whatever they were 
playing for. 

Midas was the principal backer of Pan, and he alone 
was dissatisfied with the decision. Apollo would not suffer 
such a depraved pair of ears to retain their human form, 
so he caused them to grow longer and become hairy. The 
next thing Midas knew, he had a pair of ass’s ears on his 
head. 

Midas decided to hide these big ears by wearing an 
ample turban, and thus his deformity was concealed from 
everyone but the hairdresser. The hairdresser was sworn 
to secrecy, but he was so burdened with his secret, and 
like all barbers a natural gossip, that at last he went into 
a meadow, dug a hole in the ground, stuck his head into 
the hole and whispered the secret, and covered it up. 

Then a bed of reeds sprang up at this spot in the 
meadow. When these reeds had gained their growth, 
every breeze that blew through the meadow made them 
whisper the story of Midas’s ears. The next thing he 
knew, everybody in town was talking about it. 

There is only one way to keep a secret. That is just 
to keep it. From time to time there comes to every man 
a bit of information about a fellow human that is little 
known and not to his credit. There must be a nice spot in 
heaven for those of us who keep things to ourselves. 





away 
After Pan had done his darndest 
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Sixteen years ago the Kiwanis Club of Salt Lake City launched its boys’ club program. Today it stands as one of the most important local efforts in 
behalf of under-privileged boys. Police Chief W. L. Payne (upper left) and Public Safety Commissioner John M. Knight (upper right), who are further- 
ing the program by permitting the boys to use the public safety building gymnasium. The building is shown at top. The other pictures show groups of 


the youngsters at their club work, preparing to become healthy, valuable citizens. 


Imagine the result of such work in future years. 


Salt Lake City Boys Club 


program to a point where today 

it ranks as one of the major ef- 
forts in behalf of under-privileged Salt 
Lake boys has occupied the Kiwanis 
club, as one of its outstanding proj- 
ects, during the past 16 years. 

The program has swung steadily for- 
ward since 1918, when the club was 
organized with a membership of 23 
boys. There are 160 members today, 
all of them being aided toward a 
healthy, valuable adulthood. 

Records of the Kiwanis club show 
that not one of the original club 
members has failed to “make good,” 
all having grown to manhood since 
they were members of the boys’ club. 
One boy, who was giving the police 
considerable trouble, now successfully 
holds a position of trust in a local 
utility company. One is a physician, 
one an attorney, another is an optome- 
trist, two are in the banking business, 
one is progressing in the railroad busi- 
ness and others are managing success- 
ful business enterprises and engaging 
in trades. Most are married and some 
are fathers. The work thus carries on. 


[) vrosram to a: of a boys’ club 


At the outset the boys’ club program 
was directed by Dr. J. E. Broaddus, a 
member of the Kiwanis club, since 
resigned. The program was launched 
at the Neighborhood House with char- 
itable efforts by Kiwanians. Later ar- 
rangements were made for the boys 
to use the gymnasium at the Grace 
Methodist church and the work was 
sarried on there for five years. 

Larger quarters became necessary 
and T. T. Burton, former City Com- 
missioner of Public Safety, and for- 
mer Chief of Police Joseph E. Bur- 
bidge arranged for the boys to use 
the public safety building .- 
gymnasium, a privilege still 
accorded by Commissioner 
John M. Knight and Police 
Chief W. L. Payne. 

In 1931 Dr. Broaddus was 
succeeded as the Kiwanis 
club’s director of boys’ work 
by Robert Richardson, phys- 
ical education director of 
the Deseret gymnasium. Mr. 
Richardson has worked con- 
stantly at improving the 
complete boys’ program. 





Robert Richardson 


By LOUIS MANWARING 


Chairman, Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child 


The boys now are equipped with 
full gymnasium suits, which always 
are kept clean and neat. Meeting once 
each week, the boys receive instructions 
in calisthenics, basketball, running, 
wrestling, swimming and other ath- 
letics. Each boy has a locker and a 
clean towel is furnished him each week. 

Whenever necessary food and 
clothing are furnished to needy boys 
of this club. 

Professional members of the Ki- 
wanis club coéperate by giving the 
boys medical and dental service with 
the permission of the boys’ parents. 

Other features of the pro- 
gram include an occasional 
educational program, such 
as scientific lectures. They 
also are guests of the Ki- 
wanians occasionally at mo- 
tion picture shows and at 
various times are given re- 
freshments. 

Some boys have _ been 
given an opportunity to 
complete special studies and 
the living conditions of all 
the boys are investigated. 
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International Committee Suggestions 


ATTENDANCE 


By JOHN P. DAVIDSON 
Committee on Attendance 

OUR Committee on Attendance 

calls attention to Period “B”’ of the 
Attendance Contest—from September 
10 to November 17. It should be re- 
membered that whether officially 
entered or not in Period “B” your 
club record of attendance will count 
in the District Attendance Contest. 
The committee desires your codpera- 
tion in carrying through this intensive 
period of the contest. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By JOHN A. CLEVELAND 
Chairman, Committee on Vocational 
Guidance 

OUR Committee on Vocational 

Guidance firmly believes: 

1. That a_ sustained vocational 
guidance program is practicable for 
all clubs; 

2. That vocational guidance activ- 
ity is ideal for club activity in that 
every Kiwanian may participate, 
giving a maximum of service with a 
minimum of expense; 

38. That the individual Kiwanian 
and clubs undertaking this work may 
feel satisfaction from the carrying out 
of a worth-while project—the building 
of character and the choosing of a 
life work which will bring to the indi- 
vidual the maximum happiness and 
success in life. 


BOYS' AND GIRLS' WORK 
By FRANK L. EVERSULL 
Chairman, Committee on Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work 

This should be the busy season for 
all Committees on Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work. Every child should have the 
opportunity of participating on a play- 
ground under the direction of trained 
leadership. It is important that a 
playground should be carefully 
planned so that all classes and ages 
will participate. 

Athletic leagues have been organ- 
ized and directed by many Kiwanis 
clubs. Soft ball and baseball are 
popular for the boys and volley ball 
and soft ball for the girls. This ac- 
tivity gives opportunity for emphasiz- 
ing sportsmanship and promptness on 
the part of the boys and girls. Ath- 
letic leagues provide a continuous ac- 
tivity which will hold the attention of 
the children throughout the entire 
season. 

All club presidents have been sent 
a bulletin of suggestions for holding 
a well directed picnic for boys and 


girls. In preparing for a picnic it is 
necessary to study the group to be 
directed and to have a carefully 
planned program in order that the oc- 
casion may be an eventful one. Fol- 
lowing are a few stunts for use in a 
boys’ and girls’ picnic: 

1. Balloon Bursting Contest. The 
one who keeps his balloon inflated 
longest is the winner. 

2. Alphabet. Two teams at a given 
signal attempt to select from a set 
of large letters the proper letters for 
spelling the word pronounced by the 
leader. 

38. Water on the Brain. This is a 
relay race in which each must carry a 
paper cup of water on his head with- 
out spilling it. 

4. Marshmallow LEating Contest. 
Two couples are blindfolded and in- 
structed to feed each other marshmal- 
lows from a bowl placed between them. 
After the blindfolding, the bowl of 
marshmallows is replaced by one con- 
taining charcoaled marshmallows. 

5. Decoration Contest. The players 
are divided into couples, provided with 
newspapers and pins and each girl 
must within a limited time provide a 
costume for her partner. When the 
time is up the boys parade past the 
judges. 


KIWANIS EDUCATION 


By CLAUDE W. BARRICK 
Chairman, Committee on Kiwanis 
Education 

O provide for the training of the 

new members coming into Kiwanis 
now under the membership develop- 
ment plan, your committee has made 
the following suggestions to club 
presidents: 

1. New and prospective members 
are invited to a meeting with the Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education. The 
other committee chairmen are asked 
to be present and outline the work of 
their committees. This not only 
gives the new or prospective members 
an idea of the work of the club but 
may stimulate other committees to 
greater activity. 

2. The week following a_ similar 
meeting is held one or more outstand- 
ing past presidents are asked to give 
a synopsis of the work of the club 
during their administrations with 
comments on the improvements of 
methods during later administrations. 

8. At other meetings the group is 
educated in regard to the district, 
Kiwanis International, and the ob 
jects, objectives and administrative 
policies of the organization. 


THE UNDER-PRIVILEGED 


CHILD 


By W. H. TRIMBLE 
Chairman, Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child 

ECENTLY there came to my at- 

tention, a young man _ possessed 
with some very unusual ability. He 
was a go-getter type with a great 
amount of ambition. He had just 
graduated from high school and 
wanted to go to college but no funds 
were available for that purpose be- 
cause the financial position of the 
family made it impossible for the 
father to offer that assistance. 

Casually mentioning this case to a 
few of my friends a _ considerable 
amount of interest was shown among 
them and'finally we talked to the boy 
to get his viewpoint of life and his 
faith in the future and all of us were 
so impressed with him that we agreed 
to underwrite his expenses for his first 
year. At the end of the year we 
agreed to sit down and council with 
him and if his school standing justified 
we would continue to finance him 
through each year until he had com- 
pleted his entire course and _ then, 
through our own efforts, place him in 
a position where he could carry on 
and support himself. 

This was not, of course, an official 
club program, but it could have been. 

Lavish use of money is a grave mis- 
take in any club program. Personal 
service is far more effective. 

I am a business man and a member 
of my club for 14 years. I am will- 
ing to do all I can to help rehabili- 
tate others, but like yourself, I am 
compelled to contribute to so many 
causes that it begins to wear me down, 
but here is one contribution that will 
be made promptly and without a doubt, 
it will do the greatest amount of good 
and will interest me more than any 
other single aid given to any cause. 

If this thought has any place in Ki- 
wanis International’s program for 
Under-Privileged Children then I am 
happy in passing it along to others. 


PUBLICITY 


By EpwIn F. HI. 
Chairman, Committee on Publicity 
HE Committee on Publicity on 
August 2 sent to clubs suggestions 

for securing newspaper publicity re- 
garding addresses at district conven- 
tions and inter-club meetings. Sug- 
gestions were also given for preparing 
articles on activities of clubs and dis- 
tricts for publicity purposes and also 
for historical use. 
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WEST VIRGINIA AND 
CAPITAL 





RIDAY, the thirteenth of July, was 
F a lucky day for Kiwanis in general 
and the West Virginia district in par- 
ticular. As a result of an _ inter- 
district, inter-club meeting partici- 
pated in by more than 300 Kiwanians, 
ladies and guests, on the lawn of the 
historic Berkeley Springs, West Vir- 
ginia, grounds where George Washing- 
ton and members of his family 
gathered for similar meetings 150 
years ago, the nucleus of a Kiwanis 
club was formed. 

The meeting was the result of a 
proposal by International Trustee Ed- 
win F. Hill, Washington, D. C., to hold 
an inter-club meeting at this historic 
resort, which would be participated in 
by clubs of the Capital and West Vir- 
ginia Districts. Knowing that there 
was no service club in Berkeley 
Springs, the suggestion was made that 
Paul I. Noland, formerly secretary of 
the Whitesville, West Virginia, club, 
but now living in Berkeley Springs, 
invite a number of business and pro- 
fessional men to attend this meeting 
in the interest of “selling’’ them on 
the idea of the formation of a club. 

Speakers at this meeting included 
Governor Russell U. Adams, Past Gov- 
ernor W. H. S. White, Secretary John 
E. Cruise and Lieutenant Governor Z. 
B. Hampton of the West Virginia Dis- 
trict; Franklin H. Kean, Field Service 
Representative of Kiwanis Interna- 
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tional, and Past Governors Merle E. 
Towner and F. Berry Plummer and 
Lieutenant Governor Irving Diener of 
the Capital District. The Hon. Jen- 
nings Randolph, a member of Con- 
gress from West Virginia and past gov- 
ernor of the West Virginia District of 
Lions International, also spoke. In- 
ternational Trustee Hill was _ toast- 
master. Music was directed by 
William R. Schmucker, song leader, 
with Clyde B. Melville of Washington, 
D. C., as the accompanist. 

The theme of the meeting was “Ki- 
wanis Service in a Community,” the 
whole idea being to impress on the 
town people the value of a Kiwanis 
club in their vicinity. 

Edgar M. Sites, president of the 
Martinsburg club, opened the meeting 
in the usual way with the singing of 
“America,” and the invocation was by 
Past Governor Plummer. The Mar- 
tinsburg club was represented by 
about thirty members. Following a 
delicious chicken dinner, served by 
ladies of the United Brethren Church, 
came the introduction of club groups. 
Those heading the various groups were 
J. Richard Russell, Charles Town, West 
Virginia; Douglas R. Bowie, Cumber- 
land, Maryland; Edgar C. Jones, 
Hagerstown, Maryland; Carroll H. 
Hendrickson, Frederick, Maryland; 
Dr. J. Ben Robinson, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Dr. W. Allen Griffith, Prince 


George’s County, Maryland; John F. 
Webster, Arlington County, Virginia; 
and David C. Book, Alexandria, Vir- 
The Washington group, in ad- 
International Trustee Hill, 


ginia. 
dition to 
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Activities 
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included William N. Freeman, district 
Vocational Guidance Committee chair- 
man, and eight members. 

Following the inter-club meeting, 
the men of Morgan County who had 
been invited by Paul Noland to attend 
the meeting, gathered around Gover- 
nor Adams, Past Governor White, 
Secretary Cruise, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Deiner and Field Service Repre- 
sentative Kean, where they were in- 
formed about the Constitution and 
By-Laws of Kiwanis and the action 
necessary to build a club. As a result 
of this group meeting, a temporary 
organization was formed, the neces- 
sary twenty-five members having indi- 
cated their desire to form a club, to 
be known as the Kiwanis Club of Mor- 
gan County. The sponsoring clubs 
are the Martinsburg and Charles Town, 
West Virginia, clubs, aided and 
abetted by the Kiwanis clubs of the 
Capital District enumerated above. 

The club was brought to completion 
by Field Service Representative Wal- 
ter Ingram. 

Charter night was held on July 30. 
The affair was a gala event, 200 per- 
sons were present, and District Gov- 
ernor McKee presented the charter. 
Governor E. Wesly Enman of the New 
England District was the principal 
speaker of the evening, and Lieuten 
ant Governor Harry B. Proctor of 
Ogdensburg acted as toastmaster. 

An American flag was presented by 
Aaron Schwartz of the Lake Placid 
club, a bell and gavel by Jack McHat- 
tie of Plattsburg, and a Canadian flag 
by Doug Taylor of Montreal. After 





Kingston, New York, Kiwanians held a father and daughter meeting and it proved so successful that they have decided to make it an annual affair. 
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Norman, Oklahoma, Kiwanians entertained all the members of their Junior Police Force recently. 
Following a theatre party, the boys and girls were transported to the Country Lake Club for swim- 
ming, athletic events and a picnic dinner. 


the banquet and formal presentation 
of the charter, the guests were enter- 
tained by a floor show from the Over- 
look. 

Club reports show added interest in 
service work throughout the district 
and many have added new members, 
with New York City leading through 
the addition of ninety-six members so 
far this year. 





CALIFORNIA-NEVADA wh 





E Kiwanis Clubs of Metropolitan 
Los Angeles have a very active 
Joint Public Affairs Committee, of 
which Dr. M. M. Null of Eagle Rock 
is chairman. Some very interesting 
meetings, at which important subjects 
are discussed, are held by this group. 
At a recent one Mr. W. C. Mullen- 
dore, Vice-President of the Southern 
California Edison Company, gave an 
enlightening talk on “Romanticism and 
Realism in Economics.” 

The district Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance, of which Harold A. 
Tiernan of Riverside, California, is 
chairman, is doing outstanding work. 
It has a working plan which is briefly 
outlined, as follows: Primarily, the 
success of any Vocational Guidance 
program must be predicated upon ob- 
taining a friendly spirit of codperation 
with the various school authorities. 

Having achieved this, a suggested 
program may be divided into two 
parts, the first being in connection 
with boys of Junior High School age. 
After estimating the number of boys 
who are interested in the program, 
they may be divided up into groups 
which might be accommodated in a 
school bus, then after proper contacts 
have been made with the mercantile 
or manufacturing concerns, a_ per- 
sonally conducted tour should be made 
into these institutions with a compe- 
tent guide to explain in detail the 
various operations which are shown to 
them. Upon their return to school, 
each boy in the group should be re- 
quired to write a report in detail of 
his trip and give his reactions to the 
trade or industry which has been 
visited. 


The other part of the program has 
to do with boys in the 10th, 11th, and 
12th years of High School. In the 
first place, arrange to have an out- 
standing speaker address the entire 
High School student body, both boys 
and girls, on the general subject of 
giving their serious consideration to 
an early choice of a vocation. It is 
also suggested, following this, that a 
series of four talks on the general 
subjects of Agriculture, the Profes- 
sion, the Trades, and General Commer- 
cial life be given. After this program 
is completed all of the boys in the 
three grades above mentioned should 
be requested to sign cards upon which 
they may express their first, second 
and third choice of a vocation. 

After the cards have been gathered 
and grouped, as far as possible, it will 
be found that twenty-five to thirty- 
five different vocations have been of 
interest to the students. The next 
job, after arranging for the time with 
the school authorities, is to secure 
men from the various trades and pro- 
fessions to talk to the students about 
the subjects in which they have ex- 
pressed interest. 

Some surprising results are in 
store for the average Vocational 
Guidance Committee. For instance, 
this year in schools, which were 
situated in the heart of agricultural 
communities, over 200 students were 
decidedly interested in the Navy. 

After selecting the speaker, who 
should preferably be a Kiwanian, he 
is provided with a summary of the 


' 
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points which the committee would like 
him to cover in his talk. 

This plan provides the opportunity 
which every club is seeking, of giving 
all of its members a worth-while job, 
with practically no expense. 

MICHIGAN 

NE hundred and fifty Kiwanians 

of Southeastern Michigan at- 
tended the Division VII. meeting at 
Mount Clemens, Wednesday evening, 
July 18. Many played golf at the 
Gowanie Country Club in the after- 
noon, the dinner being held at the 
club in the evening. 

It was a fine affair, with good at- 
tendance from every club in the divi- 
sion, and with a splendid spirit of 
good fellowship prevailing throughout 
the inspirational program presented 
under the able direction of Lieutenant 
Governor Leo E. Wetzel, who was 
introduced by Dr. Milton Smith, presi- 
dent of Mount Clemens, the host club. 

Presidents of all the clubs in the 
division reported on their club activi- 
ties, and a splendid record of achieve- 
ment was disclosed. Practically all 
showed effective aid to under-privi- 
leged children, while several reported 
material gains in membership, contrib- 
utions to worthy civic projects, and a 
few reported innovations in project 
work which aroused particular in- 
terest because of their unique nature. 

Dr. John D. Lafayette, a past lieu- 
tenant governor, suggested an ex- 
change of presidents for one meeting 
each year by various clubs of the divi- 
sion to promote acquaintanceship and 
the exchange of ideas. 

Lieutenant Governor James Frank 
Morris of Division VI. was_ intro- 
duced and responded briefly. 

The Mount Clemens quartet sang a 
group of numbers and the Port Huron 
club’s German Band played, both win- 
ning merited applause. Walter Fen- 
ton led in community singing. 

Then came the address of the eve- 
ning by District Governor Joseph G. 
Prance. He praised the division for 
its fine meeting and urged attendance 
at the district convention to be held 
in Traverse City. He asked the forma- 














Seven students of the high school graduating class of 1934, outstanding in scholarship, art and 
dramatics, were honored guests of the Kiwanis Club of Charleston, West Virginia. The parents of 


A, 





these honor st 


and bers of the high school faculty were also guests of the club. The 


program of music and speeches was by the members of the faculty, the main address being by the 
high school superintendent. Special floral decorations were furnished by the Kiwanian florist member. 
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tion of a new club in the division be- 
fore January 1, and reported that 
almost 1000 completed projects have 
been accomplished in the Michigan 
District in the past year. 

The district governor then launched 
into an inspirational address which 
held his listeners spellbound, in which 
he pleaded for a rededication of Ki- 
wanians to the ideals and objectives 
of the organization in working out the 
new social and economic relationships 
which are needed to make recovery 
mean more than a mere forerunner of 
another depression. 

Following his address, which was 
applauded by all present, Bob Wins- 
low of the Mount Clemens club dis- 
tributed the golf tournament prizes. 
Dave Brown of Pontiac was asked to 
draw the numbers from a hat and laid 
himself open to a lot of charges when 
he finally dragged his own name out. 
Golf balls were won by John Lafay- 
ette, David L. Brown and John Cantor. 
Low gross honors were won, in a tie, 
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Hastings, Nebraska, Kiwanians held their annual Kiwanis breakfast at the Kiwanis Club Lodge 


recently. This fine camp and wooded area is owned by the club and it has been utilized as a 


boys’ recreation camp. 


This club held a membership contest recently which created a lot of interest 


and brought many additions to the club. 


racks, golf matches at the Blairmont 
Club, and the presence of Thomas C. 
Russell, Honorary Kiwanian and pop- 
ular Juniata shut-in. 
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Riverside, Detroit, Michigan, Kiwanians journeyed to the Salvation Army Fresh Air Cemp for needy 


mothers and children and on arriving at the camp 
The club furnished the paint and this plus the “man power” 


of painting the twenty buildings. 


the members donned overalls and began the job 


saved the Army approximately $400. 


by Fanimore Putt and Bob Oliver, 
each turning in an 86. 

Credit was given by the Mount 
Clemens club to George Hargraves, 
chairman of the committee which ar- 
ranged the evening’s program. 





PENNSYLVANIA 





’O hundred Kiwanians, represent- 
ing the elubs of Division VI., at- 
tended an inter-club meeting held at 
the boy health farm in Sinking Valley 
recently. It was one of the most suc- 
cessful gatherings ever held in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania and offered the op- 
portunity for visiting clubmen to view 
the boy welfare work sponsored by 
the Altoona club. 

The day was featured by a visit by 
Hugh Herndon, Jr., noted round-the- 
world flier, the presence of Lieutenant 
Governor J. Martin Fry of State Col- 
lege, a full course dinner at the bar- 


Mr. Herndon was the center of at- 
traction for the forty-five lads enjoy- 
ing the summer’s outing and he de- 


lighted them with tales about flying. 

Lieutenant Governor Fry com- 
mended the Altoona club on estab- 
lishing the boy health farm and for 
the good work being done in building 
the under-privileged youth of the com- 
munity for better citizenship. 

President George Wolf of the 
toona club at the conclusion of 
evening extended the thanks of the 
Altoona club to the entertainers for 
the pleasure afforded, and commended 
General Chairman J. E. Brumbaugh, 
Secretary Paul Tillard and the com- 
mittee arranging for the inter-club 
meeting on their fine work. 


Al- 
the 











NEW YORK a 


ISTRICT officers, with the help of 
Utica Kiwanians, are busily en- 
gaged in making plans for the district 
convention to be held in Utica in Sep- 
tember. Because of the central loca- 
tion of Utica, this convention promises 
to be well attended, and prove one of 
the high lights of the district events. 
During the month of June, a new 
Kiwanis club was formed at Ilion, 
New York, and its charter was pre- 




















Yuma, Arizona, Kiwanians dedicated 2 program to the Governor of the State of Arizona, at which 
time he was the principal speaker. 
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sented on June 25 by District Gover- 
nor George H. McKee. A total of 207 
people were in attendance, represent- 
ing ten clubs. Oneonta Kiwanians 
demonstrated real Kiwanis spirit with 
seventeen present who traveled better 
than 120 miles. Frankfort Kiwanians 
presented the new club with a Kiwanis 
bell and gavel, Rome presented a flag 
and Utica presented a Kiwanis banner. 

The latest addition to the clubs of 
the New York District is the one com- 
pleted at Saranac Lake on June 28. 

Plattsburg, New York, has_ the 
credit for sponsoring due to the fact 
that a former Plattsburg member is 
now a resident at Saranac Lake. 

The new club is made possible by 
the release of territory on the part 
of the Lake Placid club. 

The charter membership is com- 
posed of younger business and pro- 
fessional men to the number of thirty- 
two. Club headquarters will be at 
the Hotel Alpine and the regular 
meeting schedule will be Mondays at 
12:12. The following are the of- 
ficers: W. A. (Robby) Robinson, 
President; A. Fortune, Vice President: 
George L. Wells, Secretary; and Ralph 
P. Baker, treasurer. 
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EVERAL hundred visiting Kiwan- 

ians were guests of the Niles club 
at the sixth inter-divisional meeting of 
Divisions VII. and IX. during the lat- 
ter part of June at the McKinley 
Memorial auditorium. Following an 
inspirational address by Past Lieu- 
tenant Governor Ira F. Mellinger of 
Leetonia, on ‘‘Kiwanis in Action,” the 
Fellowship Chest was presented by 
Lieutenant Governor Theodore H. 
Schmidt of Division VII. to Lieutenant 
Governor O. D. Metzler of Division 
IX. Lieutenant Governor Metzler in 
making the response reported that the 
chest, when it has made the rounds of 
the Ohio District, will represent the 
fellowship of 2000 Ohio Kiwanians. 
Judge E. J. Kautz, district governor, 
praised the committees arranging the 
affair and spoke particularly of the 
suitability of having an_inter-divi- 
sional meeting in the memorial 
erected to honor William McKinley. 

Notables present included: George 
A. Stauffer, a member of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions, District Governor Kautz, Im- 
mediate Past District Governor 
William A. Williams, District Secre- 
tary Pete Land, District Treasurer 
Floyd <A. Pfaff, Former District 
Treasurer A. B. Campfield, Lieutenant 
Governors Metzler, Schmidt, Clark S. 
Marshall, William C. Landphair, Albert 
R. Cox and Ben A. Arneson, Past 
Lieutenant Governors Robert H. San- 
born, George L. Moore and T. A. Mina- 
han, and Chairman Louis J. Nardine of 
























Letiele, North Carolina, Kiw d the transportation of the boys and girls of the Lenoir 
High School Band and Glee Clubs to the State Music C at Gr boro in the late spring. 





—— 
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This year the Steelton, Pennsylvania, high school held a big dinner party for all high school athletes. 
The Kiwanians of the city joined in the dinner and furnished an excellent program, as well as 
outstanding speakers. 








Over 150 Kiwanians, representing nine clubs of Division II. of the Ohio District, journeyed to 
Greenvilie, Ohio, for their final Fellowship Chest Meeting. 
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The Kiwanis Boy Scout Troop is entertained by the members of the Fort Dodge, lowa, club. This 
troop receives the one hundred per cent backing of the entire membership. The milk fund which 
this club has now sponsored for two years distributed 20,000 quarts of milk to needy children of 
the city from January 1 to May 1. 














The rock garden at the flower show held in conjunction with the Santa Rosa, California, Rose Carnival. 
This flower show was directed by Kiwanian Floyd Bailey. The Kiwanis Float took first prize in the 
Service Club Division. 


This excellent band has been sponsored by East Palestine, Ohio, Kiwanians, since the inception of 
the club. New uniforms were provided this year and a public concert was sponsored, the proceeds 
of which were used in school work. 
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the district Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations. 

John Marsh of Youngstown was 
master of ceremonies. 

The committee chairmen who to- 
gether with their committee members 
were responsible for the meeting were, 
as follows: Anthony Goodsite, Chair- 
man of the General Committee; 
Charles Stiver, in charge of reception; 
Fred H. Tout, program; A. C. Kistler, 
house and decoration; Earl Nelson, 
publicity; J. Howard Rosensteel, sec- 
retary of the General Committee. 

The divisional meeting at East 
Liverpool during the latter part of 
May marked the last lap in the circuit 
of the Division X. Fellowship Chest. 
The silver cup which was presented in 
1933 by Past International Trustee 
Russell C. Heddleston to be used as 
the divisional trophy is to be retained 
by the Columbiana club, last year’s 
winner. However, Leetonia gave a 
close battle, and the competition for 
another year promises to be keen. The 
East Liverpool meeting was an inspira- 
tional and entertaining one with Dis- 
trict Goverenor Kautz giving the main 
address, and the Madrigal club and 
Roland Kaufman furnishing the enter- 
tainment. Among the 186 present 
were the district governor, District 
Secretary Land, Lieutenant Governors 
Marshall and Cox, and Past Lieutenant 
Governor Mellinger. 

Adagio dancing, music by a strolling 
banjoist, an accordionist supreme, and 
radio stars from WSAI were a few of 
the entertainment features of the 
“Kiwanis Jamboree” on June 20, at 
the Hartwell club house, Milford, with 
the Milford club as host to other mem- 
bers of Division III. Dinner music 
by an instrumental trio added con- 
siderably to the pleasure of the guests. 
Lieutenant Governor H. C. Christof- 
ferson acted as presiding officer while 
F. C. Hartsock served as toastmaster. 
Charles Milton Newton, well-known 
philosopher and humorist, was the 
principal speaker. The Jamboree 
marked the end of the Fellowship 
Chest contest with the host club, Mil- 
ford, carrying off the honors. 

Two hundred and twenty-one mem- 
bers of Division VIII. enjoyed the 
outing held May 16 at the beautiful 
Orchard Hills Country Club, North 
Canton. Following an afternoon pro- 
gram of golf, soft ball and horseshoes, 
a novel entertainment of original 
stunts presented by each club revealed 
considerable talent among the Kiwan- 
ians. Prizes awarded the three clubs 
having the largest attendance went to 
Massillon with a percentage of 97.3%, 
Coshocton with 90.74%, and Dover 
with 70%. 

Among those present were Past Dis- 
trict Governor J. B. Wilkinson, District 
Secretary Land, Lieutenant Governor 
Cox, and Past Lieutenant Governors 
Fred C. Karr, Fred Witter, A. A. Bow- 
ers, Paul Ebert, and Frank Judge. 
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Bringing to a close a series of Fel- 
lowship Chest meetings, 250 members 
of Division IX. attended the divisional 
meeting held in Youngstown on April 
6, when the chest was brought by 
Warren. Important guests for this 
meeting included International Presi- 
dent (now Immediate Past President) 
Joshua L. Johns, District Governor 
Kautz, District Secretary Land, Lieu- 
tenant Governors Cox, Marshall, and 
Metzler, Chairman Nardine of the dis- 
trict Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions, and Chairman H. E. McClena- 
han of the district Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child. The Division 
IX. Chest was won by Madison and 
was presented to that club by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Metzler. 

In answer to the call of district 
Chairman J. M. Abernathy of the Co- 
lumbus club, the various chairmen of 
Vocational Guidance Committees from 
the clubs of Central Ohio met in 
solemn conclave recently in Columbus. 
G. B. Newton of the North Columbus 
club told of his work in North High 
School, while Nat T. Frame of the 
Fifth Corps Auxiliary Educational 
Supervision, Fort Hays, spoke of the 
necessity for guidance for the C. W. 
A. camp boys. Mr. Frame has about 
1600 boys under his_ supervision. 
Chairman O. W. Krager of the Newark 
club reported interesting work in the 








Newark schools. Other splendid re- 
ports were made by Dr. James H. 
Warren of the Columbus club and 
President Donald Timberman of 
Portsmouth. 

President Spafford of the Geneva, 
Ohio, club has just received a letter 
from District Governor Kautz, bring- 
ing the good news that the Geneva 
club won first place in the District 
Achievement Contest for last year’s 
work. The Ohio District sends con- 
gratulations, particularly to Charlie 
Bartlett, president for 1933, and Dean 
Graybill, secretary for 1933. 

Over 150 Kiwanians representing 
nine clubs of Division II. journeyed 
to Greenville on June 8 for their final 
Fellowship Chest meeting. Red ban- 
danas and _ forbidding black eye 
patches transformed the usual busi- 
nesslike Kiwanians into lusty pirates 
in search of adventure and treasure. 
Pirates from Ansonia, after a fierce 
struggle with Greenville in a most 
realistic pirates den, escaped with 
the larger pot of gold, while their 
opponents seized the remaining loot. 
Among those who watched the 
struggle were the district governor, 
Past District Governors Howard Smith 
and Guy O’Donnell, Past Lieutenant 
Governors Forest Christian, H. A. 
Drees, Raymond Kerr, and William 
Teubner. Division II. reports a mem- 
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bership gain of forty-five during the 
six months from January 1 to June 1. 





KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 











HE Kiwanis clubs of Division II. of 

the Kentucky-Tennessee District 
held a most interesting meeting at 
Crab Orchard, Thursday, night, July 
26. H. A. Cocanougher, president of 
the Danville club, presided as toast- 
master. Eighty-eight Kiwanians and 
their guests enjoyed the festivities 
which started with a golf match in the 
afternoon. There were members pres- 
ent from Danville, Lexington, Somer- 
set, Jackson and Winchester. 

After the invocation by C. C. War- 
ren of the Danville club, Overton 
Kemp of the Lexington club led in 
group singing. The Lexington club 
furnished the music for the occasion, 
including its pianist, Mrs. F. C. Fox- 
worth. Overton Kemp delighted those 
present with his “Conducting” and his 
two special numbers, “The Man on 
the Flying Trapeze,” and “TI’ll String 
Along With You.” 

President S. J. Jones of the Win- 
chester club stressed the importance 
of active work by each Kiwanian to 
hold interest in club affairs. 

Lieutenant Governor Virgil D. 
Roberts of the Somerset club gave an 














Children at the West Park Orphanage of Poughkeepsie, New York, were given a most pleasant picnic by the Kiwanis club of that city. The children gave 
a very creditable program of songs and dances and the club members served sandwiches, milk, ice cream and cake. 











To show a fellow member that they were real pals, forty Kiwanians of Springfield, Illinois, turned 


newsboys recently and sold Salvation Army ‘War Cry’s” on the streets. 


Total receipts amounted to 


$164.90. Left to right: Kiwanians Lawlor, Wheeler, Montgomery, Zorn, Harris, Cremeans, McLaugh- 


lin, McMachan, Pugh, Maher, Myers, 


interesting talk on “Inter-Club Rela- 
tions.”” Mr. Roberts suggested that 
the committees visit neighboring clubs 
more frequently. 

During the dinner, which was de- 
lightful, music was played by the 
Crab Orchard Springs Hotel Orchestra, 
which added greatly to the enjoyment 
of the occasion. 

A dance followed the dinner meet- 
ing. 

This inter-club meeting was the 
most interesting meeting held in this 
division for some time and was a great 
pleasure as well as benefit to all pres- 
ent. 





FLORIDA 





IE Kiwanis clubs of the Northern 

Division of the Florida District were 
brought closer together on Thursday, 
July 12, as a result of an inter-club 
pienic-conference at Silver Springs, 
with the Ocala as host. Eight clubs 
were represented—Live Oak, Jackson- 
ville, Saint Augustine, Daytona 
Beach, New Smyrna, Palatka, Gaines- 
ville and Ocala. 

The afternoon was devoted to ex- 
cursions on Silver River, in glass bot- 
tom boats, swimming and what the 
Ocala club was pleased to term a 
chattawa viawa chattawa vianaugua 
beach supper—otherwise a fish chow- 
der, fried fish supper, with all of the 
accessories. 

C. Harold Hippler, International 
Trustee, was unable to arrive in time 
for the supper program, but did come 
before the final adjournment to bring 
greetings from Kiwanis International. 

Those contributing towards the pro- 
gram in the way of greetings and em- 





Bretscher, Piper, Jayne, and Irwin. 


phasis on the fundamentals of Ki- 
wanis included: Former International 
Treasurer, Walter R. Weiser, Dis- 
trict Governor John R. Wright, 
Lieutenant Governors Murl E. Pace, 
John R. Parkinson and James W. Hen- 
derson, and Carl Wilcox of the Tampa 
club, who made an announcement 
pertaining to the coming district con- 
vention in that city in October. 

Mark A. Smith, Governor of the 
Georgia District, and Mrs. Smith, 
mingled with the Florida Kiwanians 
during the afternoon. 

One of the high lights of the occa- 
sion was the awarding of an attend- 
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ance prize—a silver loving cup by the 
Ocala Kiwanis club. Hansel Leaven- 
good, president of the Ocala club, 
announced the award and made the 
presentation, which was accepted on 
behalf of the Jacksonville club by Bill 
Clements. Miss Helen Crichlow of 
Saint Augustine rendered several vo- 
cal selections. 

Visiting Kiwanians and their wives 
were welcomed to Ocala and Silver 
Springs by Louis Duval, the first pres- 
ident of the Ocala club, the response 
being made by Arthur Meade of 
Gainesville. 

The Inter-Club Relations Committee 
of Ocala, of which Horace L. Smith is 
chairman, was sponsor of the meeting. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


S harvest time draws near, Ki- 
A\wanis in New England looks for- 
ward to the annual district convention 
which will open September 30 at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, when it 
will reap a harvest of fellowship, good 
will and benefits for the district. 

Northampton is the home of the 
late President Calvin Coolidge and the 
seat of Smith College, largest girls’ 
school in the United States. The pro- 
gram for the convention has been 
completed to the minutest detail. A 
tentative program was mapped out 
months ago and has been worked into 
perfection through months of toil on 
the part of many coéperating commit- 
tees. 

The convention this year will be a 
four-day affair and will be formally, 
though not officially, opened Sunday 
morning, September 30, when visiting 
Kiwanis ministers fill the pulpits of 








On Arbor Day in Amarillo, Texas, fifty-four members of the Kiwanis club went to the largest city 

park, Ellwood Park, and planted six trees. A corner of the park has been designated to the Kiwanis 

club and on each Arbor Day a tree is marked for each deceased member of the club. ‘“‘Trees’’ in 
this particular locality mean something. 
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Northampton churches. A full pro- 
gram of business sessions, entertain- 
ment and recreation will carry the 
convention through to an eventful cli- 
max. 

An intense program of publicity, 
which bids fair to bring attendance in 
excess of last year’s record breaker 
at Saint Johnsbury, Vermont, has 
been carried out. Early reservations 
in registrations indicate that a new at- 
tendance record will be set. District 
officers look upon this indication as a 
reflection of returning prosperity to 
the clubs in New England. 

Of necessity, attendance at meet- 
ings of individual clubs throughout the 
summer has been smaller than in other 
seasons of the year, but the percent- 
age of attendance this summer ap- 
pears not to be as small as a year 
ago, which is regarded as another 
healthy indication. 

Some of the clubs suspended meet- 
ings during the summer but those 
that continued report a_ record- 
breaking visiting list, Kiwanians from 
practically every state in the union 
“making-up” at conveniently located 
clubs while on vacation in New Eng- 
land. 








ONTARIO-QUEBEC-MARITIME 








N an effort to bolster up attendance 
during the summer months, Lind- 
say, Ontario, accepted the challenge 
of the Peterborough, Ontario club for 
an attendance contest for May and 
June. Peterborough won by three per 
cent and gladly the Lindsay club paid 
the debt—a picnic for the winners and 
their lady friends. This picnic was 
held at Fee’s Landing and was a de- 
lightful success. There were over one 
hundred present. Peterborough won 
the softball game, while in the races 
for men and women both clubs di- 
vided the honors. A picnic luncheon 
followed, on the banks of Pigeon 
River and a short impromptu program 
followed. The function was a splen- 
did get-together affair and did much 
to further promote the spirit of good 
fellowship between the two clubs. 








_ MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


IEUTENANT GOVERNOR WILL 

A. BEACH sent out a personal 
letter to every Kiwanian in his divi- 
sion, inviting them to attend an inter. 
club ladies’ night party in Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, and the response was 
excellent. Nearly 300 sat down to a 
spring chicken banquet at the Carpen- 
ter Hotel. 

A splendid musical program pre- 
ceded the inspirational talk by District 
Governor Karl E. Mundt. Past Inter- 
national Trustee Jerry Lammers was 








present and talked about the district 
convention to be held in Saint Paul. 

G. E. Green, manager of the State 
Theatre, invited everyone present to be 
his guest to see the film production 
“Viva Villa,’ and all accepted. 

Secretary Chris Schutz of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Madison, South Dakota, 
reports, “It was the most successful 
divisional meeting I have ever 
attended.” 





PACIFIC-NORTHWEST | 











u LL Kiwanis Night” was the 

motif for many interesting 
events throughout the district in June. 
Aberdeen Kiwanians entertained the 
clubs of South Bend, Raymond, Elma 
and Hoquiam and the significance of 
this annual event was brought to the 
Kiwanians and their ladies. Other 
similar affairs were: Seaside at 
Astoria; Kent at Auburn; Bremerton 
at Port Orchard; Pe Ell at Chehalis; 
Buckley at Enumclaw; Portland at 
Gresham; Shelton at Olympia; Weiser 
and Ontario at Payette; South Tacoma 
at Tacoma; Spokane Valley at Spo- 


kane; Mount Vernon at Stanwood; 
Vancouver, Washington, at Camas- 
Washougal. 

Playground supervision, summer 


camps, and swimming instruction at- 
tracted the interest of many clubs dur- 
ing the summer. Special activities 
were sponsored by clubs at Aberdeen, 
Anacortes, Auburn, Buckley, Camas- 
Washougal, Clatskanie, Cle Elum, 
Coeur d’Alene, Everett, Gresham, Ho- 
quiam, Klamath Falls, Moscow, North 


Central, Ontario, Pasco, Pendleton, 
Port Angeles, Portland, Pullman, Ren- 
ton, Seaside, Seattle, South Bend, 
South Tacoma, Spokane, Spokane 
Valley, The Dalles, Tillamook and 
Yakima. 

The final divisional conference of 


the year was held at Roseburg, Oregon, 
on June 29. Lieutenant Governor 
Arch A. Bernard of Eugene was in 
charge. Seventy-five Kiwanians and 
their ladies from the clubs at Bend, 
Eugene, Medford, Klamath Falls and 
North Bend joined with the host club 
members in the day’s activities. Jack 
Wharton, Roseburg president, was in 
charge of the noon luncheon. Lymon 
Spencer led the singing. During the 
afternoon, the visiting ladies were en- 
tertained under the direction of Mrs. 
C. S. Heinline. At the afternoon con- 
ference the topics were led off by E. 
S. Veatch, Ray McCormick, Irving 
Hartley, J. D. Davidson, Bryant Wil- 
son, N. H. Peirce, R. C. Bryson, H. N. 
Fowler, Paul Jackson, Paul E. Geddes 
and others. An interesting banquet 
and entertainment at the Roseburg 
Country Club closed this most success- 
ful event. 

When the Cruiser “Houston” ar- 
rived in sight of Portland, Oregon, on 
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the Willamette River, it was met by a 
large double-deck barge, on the upper 
deck of which was the 100 voice choir 
called the Marian Congress Chorus. 
This choir sang for the pleasure of 
President Franklin Roosevelt all the 
way into Portland’s harbor, and in 
every hand was a blue book. Yes you 
guessed it—the book was “Songs of 
Kiwanis!’ The Marian Congress, a 
Catholic event of world wide interest, 
was held in Portland during the second 
week of August, and the activities 
centered about the Sanctuary of Our 
Sorrowful Mother. Kiwanian Father 
A. M. Mayer is the priest in charge. 
He is an interested member of the 
Portland Kiwanis club. 








WISCONSIN-UPPER | 
_ MICHIGAN 


ELLOWSHIP, uplift, inspiration — 

these three words adequately char- 
acterize the great convention of the 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District 
held at Eau Claire, August 5-7, 1934, 
under the direction of Governor 
Clarence F. Whiffen. The attendance 
was good and the interest and en- 
thusiasm were exceptional. Interna- 
tional Trustee Claude A. Dock repre- 
sented Kiwanis International and 
brought a fine message. 

The program was simplified as com- 
pared with previous programs, less 
topics being assigned, leaving room 
for more adequate treatment of those 
covered and more time for fine fellow- 
ship. 

In these meetings Kiwanis emerged 
as a social force and more than ever 
before the possibilities of the organi- 
zation as a moulder of public opinion 
were stressed. Commencing with the 
message of the district governor, this 
note was struck in outstanding ad- 
dresses by the following: Immediate 
Past President Joshua L. Johns, “Do 
We Need Kiwanis?”; Governor Karl 
E. Mundt of the Minnesota-Dakotas 
District, ‘‘Conservation”’; Lieutenant 
Governor Richard E. Evans, ‘Kinsmen 
in Kiwanis’; Chairman William T. 
Darling of the district Committee on 
Attendance, “Picwshares and Pruning 
Hooks”; Rev. Alfred Swan, president 
of the Madison club, “The Next Cen- 
tury of Progress’; George Hillier, 
president of the Eau Claire club, ‘“‘De- 
terminants of our Economic Think- 





ing’; Bishop Frank Wilson, Eau 
Claire, a Rotarian, “United We 
Stand.” 


The problems of war and peace, 
American citizenship, international re- 
lations, community moral standards, 
and industrial strife, all were covered 
in these splendid addresses. Commit- 
tee chairman C. Ellsworth Stiles, 
Music; Frank J. Horak, Publicity; A 
L. Devos, American Citizenship; and 
Earl Fisk, Program; led instructive 
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discussions along the lines of their 
work. Committee reports were also 
given by Ray Rupple, Efficiency Con- 
test; and Oscar Frings, Inter-club Re- 
lations; the work of these two com- 
mittees being outstanding under their 
able chairmen. Past District Gover- 
nor Harrison U. Wood presented the 
report of the Resolutions Committee. 

Recreation and entertainment were 
provided in abundance—golf, bridge, 
dancing, sightseeing tours and fellow- 
ship luncheons. The Davies Light- 
Opera Singers, a talented group of 
six, were present throughout, and 
charmed everybody by their spirited 
music and gracious personalities. 

Too much credit cannot be given to 
the efficient and active program and 
local arrangements chairman, Past 
Lieutenant Governor Glen V. Rork of 
Eau Claire, and his able assistants. A 
fourteen page convention bulletin was 
edited by Robert A. Merrill of Eau 
Claire. Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor Alexander Wiley added much to 
the success of the convention banquet. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1935— Governor, John S. Addi- 
son, Racine; Lieutenant Governors, 
Harlow E. Goldsmith, Viroqua; Her- 
bert E. Schreiner, Lancaster; Harry 
H. Fuller, Madison; Henry F. Ander- 
son, Escanaba, Michigan; Lawrence O. 
Denyes, Kenosha; Albert Smith, Chip- 
pewa Falls; Earle E. Fisk, Green 
Bay; C. J. Randall, Wisconsin Rapids; 
A. C. Hall, Milwaukee; Paul V. Cary, 
Appleton; and E. Morrison, Columbus. 

Melvin H. Sater of Madison, a past 
district secretary, was elected Treas- 
urer to succeed Henry J. Rogers of 
Racine, whose retirement, due to age 
and poor health, was regretfully ac- 
cepted after eleven years of faithful 
service. Resolutions were adopted in 
his honor and he was unanimously 
elected Honorary Treasurer. 
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Detroit Associated Kiwanis Band 


By S. L. KINGSBURY 


Chairman, Committee on Publicity, Michigan District 


sociated Kiwanis Band had its in- 

ception in the minds of two 
Michigan District officers, Gerald A. 
Wilson and his very close friend, 
Waldo N. Gutowsky, whose untimely 
passing the Michigan District deeply 
mourns. It was in 1931 that a group 
of five pieces were first assembled, 
having played on numerous occasions 
before the Detroit Northwast club. 
For several years the progress was 
slow, but with the return of more 
prosperous days, another district offi- 
cer, Dr. Russell Fenton, then lieuten- 
ant governor of Division I., urged ex- 
pansion, whereupon Gerald Wilson 
again petitioned the clubs of Detroit 
for the participation of their mem- 
bers in the hope that a 25-piece Ki- 
wanis Band might be established in 
the first Kiwanis shrine. 

The Detroit Strathmoor club was 
the first to respond, and to Wm. H. 
Reid and H. E. Skinner, representing 
that club, should go honorable mention 
for their unusual Kiwanis loyalty. 
This same degree of loyalty has been 
manifest by all other members who 
have participated even though they 
have come in at a later time. 

One of the principal concerns in 
the organization of this band is that 
it shall be for the advancement of the 
underwriting of those major objectives 
to which Kiwanis is committed, and 
which shall come under the auspices 
of the Associated Kiwanis Clubs of 
Detroit and Highland Park, such as 
the annual celebration of the birth of 
Kiwanis, the annual ice carnival and 


T= formation of the Detroit As- 








a new project in the form of a min- 
strel show now being promoted to take 
place early in the fall. 

To the credit of these Kiwanians 
participating is the fact that they are 
all seasoned players of their chosen 
instruments, and find much in common 
in this noble endeavor. 

Membership in the band is open to 
Kiwanians and their sons, or any young 
man whose father is a member of any 
Detroit Kiwanis club. Already three 
juveniles are making a valued contri- 
bution in this respect. 

Rehearsals have been held regularly 
for the past year in the home of Ger- 
ald A. Wilson, whose enthusiasm and 
hospitality have done considerable to 
insure the success of the band. 

On the occasion of the last rehearsal 
prior to adjournment until fall, a 
band organization was put into effect 
with duly elected officers hereto men- 
tioned and the pieces limited to twen- 
ty-five. 

Kiwanian Roy Miller is an eminent- 
ly qualified band master, identified 
with the Northwestern High School. 
He played in John Phillip Sousa’s 
Band and was regimental leader in a 
World War Band, and he is entitled 
to the highest praise for his achieve- 
ment and his contribution in directing 
this Kiwanis Band. 

The Michigan District and the As- 
sociated Kiwanis Clubs are justly 
proud of the noble principle that moti- 
vates these Kiwanians who, with their 
rare instrumental ability, are putting 
new emphasis on “We Build.” 











Left to right: Crosby Eaton, past president, Detroit College Park; Robert Jones; Homer LaGassey, Detroit Southwest; H. E. Skinner, Detroit Strathmoor; 


Foster Jones, former chairman, International Committee on Music, Detroit Southwest; Gerald A. Wilson, Jr.; Robert W. Dock; John Lafayette, former 
lieutenant governor, Detroit Northeast; L. S. Skinner, Detroit Strathmoor; Roy M. Miller; director, Detroit Northwest; A. M. Grossman, drummer; M. 


Webster Prince, Detroit Northwest; Wm. H. Reid, band secretary, Detroit Strathmoor; Fred 


W. Baxter, Detroit Northeast; Charles W. Lawson, Detroit 


Northwest; Clarence B. Shoemaker, Detroit; Charles R. Baker, Detroit Northwest; Gerald A. Wilson, band manager, former lieutenant governor, Detroit 
Northwest. Two members not im this picture are George Clark, Steed, Detroi 


Detroit Southwest and Hi 


t, Northwest. 
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Beverly Hills, California, Does Outstanding Work 
for Boys 


N August, 1933, President Oz Lawton 

and several other members of the 
Los Angeles club accompanied Judge 
Samuel Blake of the Juvenile Division 
of the Superior Court to one of the 
regular meetings of the Beverly Hills 
club and explained the opportunity 
for the Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child to do useful work for the boys 
at the Los Angeles County Probation 
Camp No. 8 at Newhall. 

Judge Blake explained that the 
Camp contained about 100 boys from 
fifteen to nineteen years of age who 
had come to the locality from other 
states and who because of a lack of 
funds, no relatives, and inability to 
obtain gainful employment were liable 
to become charges of the County and 
were therefore placed in this camp 
and put to work. 

The Beverly Hills club immediate- 
ly decided this would be a very inter- 
esting and worthwhile work to under- 
take and President Wiley Caldwell 
turned all plans and arrangements 
over to Fred Cook, Chairman of the 
Committee on Un- 
der-Privileged g 
Child. Fred sur- 
rounded himself 
with several able 
and willing work- 
ers, including, 
Frank Reeser, 
Henry Kievit, Jul- 
ian Bailey and 
others, and started 
to work. The com- 
mittee visited the 
Camp and met Mr. 
Battersby and his 
lieutenants’ in 
charge of the 
Camp and learned 
that it was located 
in a shady canyon 
beyond Newhall 
Tunnel at an alti- 
tude of about 
2,000 feet. The 
boys lived in bar- 
racks of substan- 








and recreation hall somewhat resemb- 
ling the former Army mobilization 
camps. A plentiful supply of spring 
water had been developed and piped 
to the camp and lighting facilities 
were supplied by a gasoline motor- 
dynamo system. 

It was found that the boys were 
working hard building roads and fire- 
breaks in the mountains during the 
days but were in need of recreational 
facilities during the evenings and 
off-duty periods. The committee made 
a list of the needs and arranged with 
Mr. Battersby to supply evening pro- 
grams of interest to the boys at regu- 
lar intervals. 

Major William Korst supplied a 
bugle for the official use of the Camp 
bugler. Others of the committee ar- 
ranged with a neighboring minor 
league baseball team to supply them 
with partly worn and discarded base- 
ball equipment, which was very ac- 
ceptable to the boys. Another club 
member procured boxing equipment 
and Henry Kievit undertook a cam- 
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paign to procure a large number of 
books, late magazines and periodicals. 
The last Thursday of each month is 
set aside as Kiwanis night at the Camp. 
On that afternoon the club members 
with their wives put on a program for 
the evening. These programs are in- 
structive and interesting to the boys 
and many nationally known celebri- 
ties have been procured for the events. 
Among the artists who have visited 
the Camp and given of their talents 
have been Jack Mulhall, Ralph Bel- 
lamy and Ben Bard, motion picture 
actors; Arnold Statz, baseball star; 
Judges Samuel Blake and Leroy Daw- 
son; Geoffrey Morgan, lecturer; O. 
L. Heeger of the Radio Institute; Miss 
Regina Alles, actress; Monte Brown, 
musician; the Glendale Campfire Girls 
Glee Club; and many others. 

The lighting facilities of the Camp 
were found to be inadequate and mem- 
bers of the committee under the lead- 
ership of Henry Kievit and assisted by 
Judge Blake succeeded in getting the 
Los Angeles Bureau of Power and 
Light to run in a wire from their near- 
by high power line. This provided 
ample light and power so that electric 
refrigeration was installed this spring 
and facilities are now available for 

the showing of mo- 











tion pictures. 

In May, 1934, a 
number of the Ki- 
wanis ladies, with 
Mrs. C. L. Hill as 
their chairman, 
sponsored a large 
benefit bridge par- 
ty at the Beverly 
Hills Hotel and 
sufficient funds 
were raised and a 
fine piano was pur- 
chased and pre- 
sented to the boys 
of the Camp. 

The boys enjoy 
the programs and 
the chance to meet 
the Kiwanians and 
the well-known 
guest artists. Many 
of the Kiwanians 
have attended ev- 
ery meeting at the 








tial construction 
with a mess hall 


The Beverly Hills, California, club sponsors entertainment and recreation at the Los Angeles County 


Probation Camp No. 8. 


Camp and have be- 
ecomevery 
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enthusiastic about the work. The 
boys like the contact with the men and 
appreciate the interest in their welfare 
and they are loud in their praises for 
the fine programs. 

Chairman Fred Cook of the Com- 
mittee on Under-Privileged Child and 
Frank Reeser, Chairman of the Camp 
No. 8 subcommittee get acquainted 
with each boy’s Camp record through 
Superintendent Battersby. Whenever a 
boy has been at the camp long enough 
to earn money enough so that he may 
be sent back to his home in some 


distant state, these Kiwanians write 
to the Kiwanis club in the boy’s home 
town and give that club a resume of 
the boy’s record at the camp. They 
state what work he has shown an ap- 
titude for and ask that he be assisted 
to find employment or be started back 
in school. 

All the members of the club get a 
great amount of enjoyment out of 
rendering a service to the boys at the 
Camp and feel that a great work is 
being done in assisting to start these 
young men out in life in the right way. 


Gardnerville-Carson Valley, Nevada, 


Shows Value of Kiwanis in Small Rural Town 


ERIOUS doubt exists in the minds 

of many whether or not a service 
club can justify its existence in rural 
towns or villages having a population 
of 500 or less. This question has 
been answered by the Gardnerville- 
Carson Valley Kiwanis club, and a 
brief outline of its accomplishments 
and worth-while community enter- 
prises should be of encouragement to 
citizens of villages that have been 
backward in undertaking service club 
activity. 

Soon after the Gardnerville-Carson 
Valley Kiwanis club was organized, a 
survey of the community, which is 
strictly agricultural, was made. It 
was rather astonishing to learn that 
no under-privileged children came 
within the scope of the club. Not one 
family was found that was financially 
unable to provide nourishing food, 
medical or dental care for their chil- 


dren. 

The club then turned its attention 
to 4-H Club work, Future Farmers of 
America, Boy Scouts and Girls Re- 
serve work and gave the youngsters of 
these groups financial as well as moral 


support. Through this activity, Ki- 
wanis became a potent factor in the 
community life of Carson Valley and 
is looked to for outstanding leadership. 

By further sponsoring activity of 
the younger generation, this small 
club donated a silver trophy in a 
girls basketball tournament in which 
the Douglas County High School team 
went through the entire season with- 
out dropping a single game, winning 
the Nevada State championship. Fred 
Bruns, president of the club, presented 
the trophy and the accompanying pic- 
ture shows the splendid type of girl- 
hood found in rural Nevada. 

The old home of “Snowshoe” Thom- 
sen, one of the outstanding charac- 
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ters of the Old West, has been made 
an historic monument by the Kiwanis 
club and the work of preserving the 
old home, which stands in Diamond 
Valley, just over the line in Califor- 
nia, is well under way. Neglected 
for over half a century, the building 
was fast falling to decay. It will now 
become a shrine for thousands of 
people deeply interested in pioneer ac- 
complishment. What Sutter’s Fort is 
to Sacramento, “Snowshoe’”’ Thomsen’s 
cabin will become to Alpine County. 

Long before the transcontinental 
railroad was completed and pony ex- 
press riders and stage coaches were 
held in check from crossing the Sierra 
Nevada mountains by deep snows 
during the winter months, ‘‘Snowshoe”’ 
Thomsen, single-handed, carried the 
United States mail between Genoa, 
Nevada, and Placerville, California, on 
snowshoes. From 1856 to 1876 he 
carried the mail on his back between 
those two western points, bridging the 
gap between East and West in mail 
transportation. The distance of 
seventy miles was covered in two days 
by this physical giant, mountain storms 
and blizzards being no obstacle to that 
courageous pioneer. 

That a Kiwanis club can justify its 
existence in small communities, carry- 
ing out the helpful suggestions of Ki- 
wanis International, has been em- 
phatically proven by the Gardnerville- 
Carson Valley club. 


Montavilla-Portland, Oregon, 
Has Record of Successful Work 


HE Montavilla Kiwanis club is one 
of three clubs now existing in the 
City of Portland, Oregon. Secretary 
Charles T. Hurd says, “It is only four 





Fred Bruns, president of the Kiwanis Club of Gardnerville-Carson Valley, Nevada, presenting a silver 
Girls Championship Basketbal 


trophy to the 


1 Team of Neva 


and a half years old and it has an ex- 
ceptional record of achievements, 
which are here set down not merely 
for the joy of telling them but more 
that the very act of putting them on 
paper may serve to stimulate the mem- 
bership of this club, and dare we hope, 
some other club to finer accomplish- 
ments in the future.” 

At the recent Toronto Convention 
an International award was given this 
club for having had a record of one 
hundred per cent attendance during 
the whole of 1933. However, the rec- 
ords of this club reveal the fact that 
the club has had ninety-one consecu- 
tive weeks of one hundred per cent 
attendance and this has been accomp- 
lished without too much urging on the 
part of the Attendance Committee. 

In 1931 and 1932 this club won the 
District Achievement Contest in clubs 
in the White Division, and in 1933 it 
was runner-up in this contest. 

A serious purpose was ‘manifest 
when the club took on, as its special 
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responsibility, a Boy Scout Troop, 
which has grown under its sponsorship 
to over forty members, and this year 
the club will send two members of 
this troop to the Boy Scout Summer 
Camp at Camp Meriweather on the 
Pacific Ocean. Each member of the 
club has two members of this troop 
assigned to his special Big Brother 
responsibility, and most cordial rela- 
tions have been set up between the 
boys and the members. Each scout 
wears a Kiwanis emblem on his neck- 
erchief and wherever he goes he is 
thus advertising the work of the club. 
A cabin has been built for the troop 
out on their “claim” in the Mount 
Hood forest area and the club pro- 
vides frequent transportation for the 
boys in going to and from this 
“claim.” 

Montavilla-Portland Kiwanians are 
also sponsoring seven 4-H Club groups 
and are lending encouragement to 
such clubs in four adjoining school 
districts. In September, the club will 
sponsor an exhibit of the work these 
clubs are doing. 

During this past season three basket- 
ball teams which wore the Kiwanis 
emblem and were a credit to the club, 
were sponsored. 

A summer camp for under-privileged 
children is being projected. Already 
a plot of ground of about ten acres 
in extent has been alloted to the club 
by the government in the Mount Hood 
area and at present arrangements are 
being completed with the former, 
PWA administration officers for fed- 
eral aid to assist in cutting the logs 
and in building a log cabin on the 
property, which would be the first unit 
of the enterprise. Plans have been 
drawn and approved by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment engineers and the club is 
waiting for the final word to begin 
operation on this project. 

Recognizing the need of better pub- 
lie library facilities in the community, 
plans have been drawn, the county 
commissioners have given their ap- 
proval and the club is now waiting 
for the final word from the FERA, 
which has under consideration a plan 
by which this project may be com- 
pleted in the near future. A new 
building will be erected and the li- 
brary, which is a part of the Public 
Library Association of the city, will 
pay rent for the building until the 
funds have been returned and the 
building will be the property of this 
Library Association. 

For several years, and until recent 
developments made it wise to transfer 
welfare work to other existing emer- 
gency relief agencies, the club did a 
fine piece of work at Christmas-time 
with its relief work. The last 


Christmas such work was undertaken, 
156 baskets were given to as many 
poor families in the community. Last 
Christmas the club had a Christmas 
tree and a Christmas party for thirty- 
seven undernourished children and 
each child was provided with presents, 
candy, nuts, oranges, etc. During the 
past school year the club provided 
sixty hot lunches each month for 
undernourished children in the public 
school. 

Each fall, in September, the club 
holds a flower show for the com- 
munity with proper awards and this 
year it will add an exhibit of 4-H Club 
work. Last year exhibits were 
entered by neighboring Kiwanis clubs, 
one as much as eighty miles away. 

Each year the club has an entry in 
the parade of the celebrated Portlarid 
Rose Festival. It has always received 
an award and in 1933 it won the 
sweepstakes prize and cup in the 
Junior Parade, and this year the club 
won a first prize blue ribbon in its 
division. 

The Montavilla-Portland club has 
been very diligent to include in its 
yearly program budget all the objects 
and objectives of Kiwanis and to pre- 
sent well rounded programs at all 
times. 


@ Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina, Has Church 


Appreciation Committee 


The Kiwanis Club of Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina, has a Church Appre- 
ciation Committee, the object of which 
is to focus attention of non-members 
and indifferent citizens on the import- 
ance of churches in a _ well-rounded 
community. Thinking men realize that 
a church supporting community is a 
law abiding one and that maintenance 
of active church programs requires the 
participation of all people. 

Rocky Mount Kiwanians are using 
various means, including literature and 
pamphlets, to stir up renewed church 
loyalty and to persuade newcomers to 
transfer their memberships and make 
use of them. 

Dr. E. S. Boice, president of the 
club, says, “Attend church and give 
your support to institutions seeking 
consistent betterment, for a warm wel- 
come exists alike for the poor and 
rich.” 

This club has made quite a record in 
this respect and has been the recipient 
of much praise. 


@ Lubbock, Texas, 
Aids Crippled Children 


Kiwanian J. B. Maxey and his Com- 
mittee on Crippled Children at Lub- 
bock, Texas, have done a great job 
within the past year as the accom- 
panying pictures will prove. 

These views are typical of the re- 
sults obtained in seven cases this year. 

Bobbie Lee Mudd, seven years old, 








Here are two happy boys, Sobbie Lee Mudd, left, 

and Leonard Anderson, right, who have been aided 

by Kiwanian J. B. Maxey and his Committee on 
Crippled Children at Lubbock, Texas. 


was rather downcast and due to the 
inactivity of the stub of his right leg, 
the remains of this limb were rapidly 
shriveling up, which would have made 
correction later more difficult. The 
accidental discharge of a gun caused 
the loss of his foot and foreleg early 
in 1933 and his parents were finan- 
cially unable to purchase the artificial 
limb. It is needless to say he was 
much happier after the artificial limb 
and some new clothing were secured. 

A similar transformation was made 
on the appearance and feelings of 
Leonard Anderson, sixteen years old, 
who lost his leg in a cotton seed con- 
veyor at an oil mill at the age of 
twelve. 

The influence on the lives of these 
boys and girls helped by the Lubbock 
Crippled Children’s Council, headed by 
Kiwanian J. B. Maxey, cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. 

Other members of the Council in- 
clude Kiwanian S. C. Wilson and rep- 
resentatives of various civic organiza- 
tions in Lubbock. 


@ Port Arthur-Fort William, 
Ontario, Work is Appreciated 
by Boys and Girls 


The development of agriculture in 
the Thunder Bay District is of such 
paramount importance to the cities of 
Port Arthur and Fort William and 
being so live a subject at the present 
time, the following letter received by 
the Kiwanis Club of Port Arthur-Fort 
William from the Thunder Bay boys 
and Girls Club Council is of special 
interest: 

“The Boys and Girls Club Council, 
representing nineteen clubs in the 
Thunder Bay District, at its annual 
conference on May 26, 1934, passed 
a resolution of appreciation to the 
Port Arthur-Fort William Kiwanis 
club for its splendid work in sponsor- 
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Vancouver, Washington, Kiwanians participated in the Mid-Columbia Regatta Queen’s Contest. 1. 


Princess Margaret Porter, winner of third place in the contest. 2. President Jay A. Sly. 3. Campaign 
Manager Russell Elsom. 


ing boys and girls club work. This 
resolution was heartily endorsed by 
everyone present. 

“The clubs feel that they owe a debt 
of gratitude to your organization, not 
only for the splendid financial assist- 
ance but for the fine personal con- 
tacts made with Kiwanians at club 
meetings and elsewhere. 

“We feel that this work is building 
up a healthy relationship between the 
country and city and that your or- 
ganization is making possible the de- 
velopment of rural youth throughout 
the Thunder Bay District. 

“We again extend the appreciation 
of the Club Council to you, which rep- 
resents 675 club members throughout 
the nineteen clubs.” 


® Vancouver, Washington, 
Participates in The Mid-Colum- 
bia Regatta Queen's Contest 

HE Mid-Columbia Regatta, a water 

celebration which is held annually 
under the sponsorship of the Van- 
couver Junior Chamber of Commerce 
on the mighty Columbia River, of- 
fered an unusual activity in which the 
Kiwanis Club of Vancouver took a 
prominent part. This renowned sport- 
ing event takes place on the Van- 
couver waterfront each Fourth of 
July and thousands are attracted to 
the “Key City of Washington” to see 
the racing and to celebrate. 

This year a queen’s contest was held 
in which various organizations were 
asked to enter and sponsor candi- 
dates, there being three major prizes 
offered: First, a free trip to the 





Hawaiian Islands, second, a trip to 
the World’s Fair in Chicago, and third, 
a two weeks’ trip to California. Votes 
were obtainable through the sale of 
general admission buttons and by 
merchandise purchases, practically all 
merchants in the city coéperating by 
giving votes. 

The Board of Directors of the Van- 
couver club voted to enter the con- 
test and a special committee was se- 
lected by President Jay A. Sly to 
choose a candidate and promote her 
campaign. In considering a _ candi- 
date, this committee considered the 
following facts; the membership of 
the club was very small and a girl 
would have to be selected who was 
popular in the city to make any kind 
of a showing, she must be attractive, 
and if she should win a place she 
should be a credit to the club and the 
community. Miss Margaret Porter, a 
tall, red-haired, attractive and highly 
talented young high school girl was 
finally selected and what a wonderful 
choice it turned out to be. 

Russell Elsom, a member of the 
eee ee 
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few days, when many of the members 
deserted their regular business to can- 
vass votes for their candidate. Mr. 
Elsom and the committee met often 
and laid plans for furthering the cam- 
paign and they kept well apace with 
the plans of all the others, there be- 
ing seventeen entries. 

When the final count was made, 
Miss Porter was declared the winner 
of third place, the American Legion 
having placed first, the Elks, second, 
but both leading Miss Porter by only 
a few votes. It was very close and 
an unusual victory. 

Vancouver Kiwanians took part in 
the Regatta, many wearing the offi- 
cial uniform as vice-admirals or rear- 
admirals and Miss Porter, who was 
Princess Margaret during the day, 
made an excellent and very gracious 
member of the royal court. 

President Jay A. Sly writes, “‘This 
contest has been an excellent thing 
for our club, for we have found that 
we can really do things when we work 
together. No more beautiful example 
of codperative effort was ever dis- 
played in our club than at this time. 
Vancouver Kiwanians will be doing 
more big things in the future, now 
that we have found the system.” 

The president of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce wrote the club in 
part, as follows: 

“On behalf of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce I want to thank the Ki- 
wanis club for your wonderful sup- 
port of the Mid-Columbia Regatta and 
your participation in the queen’s con- 
test. The showing made by your club 
is truly remarkable in view of the 
relatively small membership, and the 
results of the queen’s contest have 
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The dedication 
of the Kiwanis 
Park in Madi- 
son, Indiana, 
attracted a 
large audience, 
including Gov- 
ernor Walter I. 
Fegan of the 
Indiana Dis- 
trict. At left: 
Some of the 
members of the 
Madison club 
after the dedii- 
cation. At the 
top: Boys and 
girls who view- 
ed the wading 
pool. 


set a mark which will be hard to beat 
by other organizations of your size. 

“Princess Margaret Porter is a 
worthy member of the Royal Court 
and her election has been a real 
credit to Vancouver and to the Mid- 
Columbia Regatta.” 


@ Madison, Indiana, 
Dedicates Kiwanis Park 

Exercises to dedicate the new Ki- 
wanis Park in Madison, Indiana, were 
held early in the summer by the mem- 
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bers of the Kiwanis club and the 
Junior Civic Club. Appropriate se- 
lections by the high school band were 
followed by a prayer by Rev. H. M. 
Harris and the singing of ‘America’ 
by the assembly. 

President Harry Nichols acted as 
master of ceremonies and introduced 
other speakers on the program. He 
also gave a talk explaining to what 
extent the club had gone to give the 
community this excellent project and 
thanked Mrs. Boone Lodge, President 
of the Junior Civic Club, for their 
interest in furnishing the interior of 
the club house. 

Governor Walter I. Fegan of the 
Indiana District was present and com- 
plimented the club upon its outstand- 
ing work and in the accomplishment 
of the playground. 

At the close of the benediction by 
Rev. V. B. Hargitt, many of those in 
attendance remained to inspect the 
club house, which is very cozy and 
homelike in its furnishings, -while 
others watched the children who 
gathered in glee and frolicked about 
the wading pool. 

A vote of thanks was also extended 
to Miss Minnie Schwab by members of 
both clubs for generously donating a 
piano to add to the cheer of the 
recreational center. 

Other outstanding activities of the 
club have included: Under-privileged 
child work, aid in building a wing on 
the Riley Hospital, the buying and 
giving of playground space to the city 
school, the presentation of medals to 
the outstanding girl and boy in the 
high school senior class, the sending 
of girls to summer camps, 4-H Club 
work, etc. 


® Kent, Ohio, Sponsors 
Summer Health Camp 

This year for the seventh season the 
Kent Kiwanis club sponsors as its main 
objective the Portage County Pre- 
ventorium, a summer health camp 
where a group of about forty pre- 
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This group of children at the summer health camp of the Kent, Ohio, club are ready to entertain 
with a play depicting the benefits of fresh air, sunshine, proper foeds, and proper health habits. 


tubercular and undernourished chil- 
dren are given regular meals, regular 
sleep, and regular play under strict 
supervision which soon transforms 
listless bodies into active happy chil- 
dren. 

This humanitarian project began 
under the sponsorship of the Kiwanis 
club in 1927 and has been continued 
each year with the codperation of the 
Red Cross nurse, and city and school 
nurses. Robert McKibben, president 
of the Kent club, is also chairman of 
the executive committee in complete 
charge of the camp’s operation. 


@ Knoxville, Tennessee, Provides 
Food, Fresh Air and Fun for 
Under-Privileged Children 


From alleys and basements and 
overcrowded homes, little children are 
gathered by the Kiwanis Club of 
Knoxville every summer. 

They are taken to the Kiwanis 
Fresh Air Farm, where for a few 
weeks they frolic as other more for- 
tunate children do the year round. 
They eat the kind of food children are 
supposed to eat, they drink a quart 
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of milk every day, and they learn little 
habits of cleanliness that most folks 
take for granted. 

The camp is situated among rolling 
woodlands just inside the city limits, 
near Chilhowee Park. 

Undernourished children, aged six to 
twelve, are kept in the camp for five 
or six weeks. Thirty children can be 
taken care of at one time, and an ef- 
fort is made to keep the camp open all 
summer. 

Knoxville Kiwanians have sponsored 
this camp since 1923, operating it on 
the cottage plan. There is a dormi- 
tory for boys, one for girls, a dining 
room and kitchen, a gymnasium, store 
house and caretaker’s home. There 
is also a recreational director, as well 
as a cook. 

One of the main objects of the camp 
is to bring the undernourished chil- 
dren up to normal weight, and one of 
the most valuable things learned by 
the children is the care of the teeth. 
Most of them are taken to the dental 
clinic during their stay. 

Pure fun has an important place in 
the camp program and the children 








Left: Twice a day the “louthbrush Bngaae" at the Knoxville, Tennessee, Kiwanis Fresh Air Farm lines up. Six-year-old Jack, the camp baby, is shown 
in the foreground, brushing for all he is worth. Right: Once a week the children are weighed. As the result of plenty of fresh air and a well balanced 
diet, including a quart of milk per child, daily, the children usually gain at the rate of three pounds a week. 
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and other 
They 


swing, play volley ball 
games, hike, and have stunts. 
also learn interesting handicraft. 

A habit-forming schedule is car- 
ried out every day, in order to give 
the children a sense of order and se- 
curity. 

Sunday programs are varied because 
on that day parents and friends visit, 
and Sunday School is held in the 
morning in the gymnasium. 

“Kiwanis Day” is observed twice 
during the season when members of 
the club, their wives and friends visit 
the camp. Following a banquet or 
picnic supper, the children give a pro- 
gram of entertainment, and the chil- 
dren also present programs at Kiwanis 
meetings. 

One of the happiest days of the sea- 
son is the day the children are taken 
to Chilhowee Park. The joy of riding 
the merry-go-round, the roller coaster 
and other thrilling contrivances caps 
the climax of weeks of carefree exist- 
ence and wholesome living. 

G. N. McNutt is chairman of the 
Kiwanis club committee in charge of 
the Fresh Air Farm. Other members 
of the committee are: Dr. Joe B. 
Parker, Dr. H. M. A. Smith, F. H. 
Snipes and Ed L. Adcock. C. E. Jor- 
dan, Jr., Secretary of the Kiwanis 
club, is an ex-officio member of the 
committee. 

The physical well being of the chil- 
dren is looked after by Drs. H. E. 
Christenberry, H. C. Long and Joe B 
Parker. Drs. H. M. A. Smith, W. C. 
Alford and Sam R. Shanlever, dentists, 
also assist at the camp. 

Many business men and firms have 
aided the farm with generous contri- 
butions and anyone who is interested 
is invited to visit the Fresh Air Farm 
on Sundays or in the evenings. 


® Newnan, Georgia, 
Does Varied Work 


Many outstanding activities and ac- 
complishments have held the atten- 
tion of Newnan Kiwanians during this 
year. All committees are functioning, 
and a fine spirit exists in the club. 

Representatives were sent to the 
training school for club officers, the 
Committee on Kiwanis Education held 
the regular Installation of Officers for 
1934, several members attended the 
divisional meeting held in Warm 
Springs, and the club codédperated in 
the President’s birthday ball. The 
Kiwanis Magazine has been placed in 
the public library, a meeting was held 
with the Civitans on their charter 
night, and all the birthdays of the 
members have been recognized by a 
Pep Committee. 

A fine report was given on the Mid- 
Winter Conference in Thomaston and 
an all Georgia Products Dinner 
brought a lot of attention to the club. 

Several clinics have been held, in- 
cluding one for tuberculosis and one 


for diphtheria. Toxin-antitoxin has 
been administered to a large number 
and the club was successful in secur- 
ing an appointment for a registered 
nurse for the county. 

The club has increased its mem- 
bership considerably and has been 
entered in the various’ contests 
fostered by Kiwanis International. 

A get-out-the-vote campaign met 
with great success and all the mem- 
bers voted, in addition to furnishing 
transportation to voters to and from 
the polls. 

A vocational guidance program is 
under way with a very strong and 
capable committee working, and 
further plans are awaiting the open- 
ing of schools in the fall. 

An inter-club meeting was held with 
the Jackson club on the occasion of 
the Golden Rule passing through the 
division. Newnan Kiwanians carried it 
to Manchester and furnished the 
program. 

The Memorial Day Program celebra- 
tion was handled by the Kiwanians co- 
éperating with the U.D.C. High 
school students have been entertained 
on numerous occasions and the club 
provided transportation for the basket- 
ball team to a tournament. 

The club attended and furnished a 
speaker on the occasion of the Legion’s 
birthday, and entertained all the Con- 
federate Veterans in the county with 
an appropriate program. 

Road signs have been painted, the 
President’s picture has been placed 
on the club walls, a delegate was sent 
to the International Convention in 
Toronto, programs have been ex- 
changed with the Hogansville club, 
and plans are under way for a bugle 
corps. 


Newnan host to a 


’ 


was recently 


divisional meeting, which was a ladies 
night in connection with a golf tour- 
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nament and barbecue. There were 
250 present. 

There is a committee working on 
the Government project on the Chat- 
tahooche River, the club has furnished 
speakers for the D. A. R., U. D. C., 
Legion, Rotary, etc., the various Weeks 
sponsored by Kiwanis International 
have been observed, and all new mem- 
bers are assimilated, assigned to com- 
mittees, and educated in Kwianis. The 
club has sufficient charts, pamphlets, 
etc., to acquaint all members with the 
purpose and functions of Kiwanis. 

Newnan Kiwanians are greatly in- 
terested in under-privileged children, 
summer camps are held, and the 
children are entertained at various 
meetings. 

All Kiwanis Night was observed with 
a program to raise funds for under- 
privileged child work by means of a 
barbecue. There were 899 present and 
the club cleared $55. 


© Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, Holds Vocational 
Guidance Week 


When the Association of University 
Women of Winston-Salem chose the 
subject of vocational guidance to be 
presented to the upper grades of the 
high schools of Forsyth County, they 
selected the Rev. Douglas L. Rights, 
president of the Winston-Salem Ki- 
wanis club, to deliver the address. 

Half of the high school pupils of 
these grades were transported by bus 
to Kernersville where the large audi- 
torium was completely filled. Later 
the other half of the students were 
assembled at Old Town school. In 
this manner all students of the upper 
grades were enabled to hear the ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Choice of a Vocation.” 
This address was later published by 
the Kiwanis club and has been widely 


Walter eaass caching of the Winston-Salem, North Carolina, club, reveal hineretvwed by a 





high school student during Voc 


eek. The invitation of the club to the students was 


heartily received. Insert: Rev. Douglas L. Rights, president of the Kiwanis club. 
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Chillicothe, Ohio, Kiwanians recently celebrated their thirteenth anniversary. Presidents of the club 


have included: Front row, left to right, Dr. 
S. Evans, Judge Garrett S. 
Judge Marshall Fenton, Dr. S 
the picture are Past District Governor Wilby G. 


distributed among the young people 
in the Forsyth County area. 

Continuing the work of vocational 
guidance, the committee of the 
Winston-Salem club announced re- 
cently that for one week all members 
of the club would be glad to have 
visits from boys of the community 
who wished information concerning 
the choice of a life’s work. Thus the 
various trades, professions, and indus- 
tries represented in Kiwanis were 
placed at the convenience of the youth 
of the city who wished to acquaint 
themselves with information as to a 
possible vocational choice. The invi- 
tation of Kiwanis was heartily ac- 
cepted. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Kiwanis Education and Vocational 
Guidance is Prof. John W. Moore, 
superintendent of the Winston-Salem 
schools. His committee has also been 
active in educating new members re- 
ceived into the club. Each newcomer 
is given tutoring as to the purpose, 
privilege, and responsibility of Ki- 


George Mytinger, E. R. Prather, Ed. 
Claypool, and Edward Long. 
. T. Yaple, and Alvin W. Jones. 
Hyde, Rev. Mr. Lee, and the late Don Brigham. 


S. Wenis, Lyle 
Standing, left to right, J. Erie Nutt, 
Past presidents not included in 


wanis, and all new members have taken 
kindly to this manner of reception, 
thereby obtaining a good start in 
Kiwanis. 


® Chillicothe, Ohio 
Proud of Kiwanis Camp 


The Kiwanis club of Chillicothe, 
Ohio, is beginning its sixth year as 
sponsor of the Y. M. C. A. camp for 
boys and girls as one of its main ob- 
jectives. In 1929 under the leadership 
and inspiration of Dr. S. T. Yaple, 
then president of the club, the camp 
was built by members of the club, each 
member donning a carpenter’s apron 
and contributing his required amount 
of labor after office hours. Henry Gar- 
diner, Kiwanian, was chief carpenter 
and “boss” of construction. The gen- 
eral committee in charge of the camp 
work included Fred Donaldson, Ed- 
ward Long, Past President George 
Mytinger, and Past Governor Wilby G. 
Hyde. 

After the camp was constructed and 
equipped, at the suggestion of Presi- 
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dent Yaple, “Kiwanis Camp” was pre- 
sented to the Y.M.C.A. However, the 
camp has remained a continuous ob- 
jective as several groups of under- 
privileged children are sent to the 
camp each summer by the club. At 
least once each summer members of 
the club join the boys at the camp 
for a joint session of fun and fellow- 
ship. So popular has the camp project 
become and so rapidly has it grown 
that at present other service clubs in 
Chillicothe are helping to send groups 
for specified periods. 

At present, National Y.M.C.A. is 
considering making “Kiwanis Camp” 
one of its national Y.M.C.A. camps. 


@ Brookhaven, Mississippi, 
Activities Make Strong Club 


Brookhaven Kiwanians are proud of 
their activities during this year and 
well they might be. 

The Committee on membership has 
been very active and under the able 
chairmanship of J. R. Ulmer many 
new members have been added to the 
club. 

The Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child, of which Dr. W. R. May, head 
of the County Health Department, is 
chairman, has sent sixteen children to 
Jackson, Mississippi, for eye examina- 
tions and glasses have been purchased 
for all who needed them. This is a 
part of the club’s adopted program of 
furnishing glasses to all the indigent 
children in the county who require 
them. The Kiwanians are responsible 
for the existence of the County 
health Department and have given it 
every codperation for several years. 

Since Brookhaven is the center of 
an agricultural district, the develop- 
ment of friendly relations between 
the city and country is important. 
This is the second summer that the 
Committee on Agriculture, of which 
George M. Decell, Jr., is chairman, has 
promoted a very successful baseball 


season among the communities 
throughout the county. Ten _ such 
communities are represented by a 


baseball team in the county league 
and two games are played in Brook- 





Chillicothe, Ohio, Kiwanians are proud of their Kiwanis Camp. Insert: Dr. S. T. Yaple, a past president of the club, who was very largely responsible 


for the camp as an objective. 
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haven every Saturday afternoon. The 
club has never undertaken anything 
that has been so successful as this 
activity in promoting friendly rela- 
tions between the city and country. 

This year Brookhaven Kiwanians 
have taken seriously that major ob- 
jective of Kiwanis International of 
promoting an intelligent citizenship. 
Under the chairmanship of James 
Becker, the committee is giving a 
course of instruction to the club in 
city government details through an 
address once each month about city 
affairs. It is most interesting and in- 
structive. 

Chairman W. E. Watts of the Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations, and 
who is also the district chairman, 
planned a series of inter-club lunch- 
eons throughout the district last 
spring. Brookhaven entertained 
Jackson and thirty-one members of 
that club drove the sixty miles to a 
great fellowship supper. There were 
ninety-five present, including District 
Governor F. K. Hirsch. 

Secretary H. E. Bush writes, “‘Pres- 
ident M. L. Hays has not only built 
his committees wisely but he has 
given them splendid support, and our 
luncheon programs were never better. 
This, of course, is due to the Pro- 
gram and Music Committees, of which 
Prof. E. S. Bowlus and C. L. Hipshire 
are the respective chairmen.” 


@ Needy Families Receive 
Aid in Chillicothe, Missouri 


Eighteen families of Chillicothe, 
Missouri, served pork on their tables 
during the winter months of 1933. 
Eighteen homes were made brighter 
because the family was able to sit 
down to a substantial meal where pork 
was a part of the ration served and 
a winter’s supply of meat came to 
these families as a godsend in time of 
extreme need, through the activity of 
the Chillicothe Kiwanis club. 

In the late summer months of 1933, 
a pig project committee made trips 
into the country to secure suitable 
sized pigs to be distributed among the 
needy families of Chillicothe. These 
pigs, weighing about sixty pounds, 
were distributed among those worthy 
families who were glad to receive 
them and promised to finish them into 
meat for the winter’s use. The suc- 
cess of this project, it is felt by mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Club of Chilli- 
cothe, is due to the close supervision 
of the club. 

Each Kiwanian was assigned a fam- 
ily to assist and he took it upon him- 
self to make frequent calls to inquire 
about the welfare of the family and 
the progress being made in the fat- 
tening lot by the Kiwanis pig. Mate- 
rial aid was given these needy fam- 
ilies in the way of suggestions and ad- 
vice and full appreciation of the work 
the club was doing for the distressed 
families was expressed each time a 
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Lawrenceville, Georgia, Kiwanians sent these children to a summer camp. The tunds tor the operation 
of the camp were raised by, left to right, President Emerson Hnff, H. J. Hinton, Rev. E. B. Collins 
and E. S. Wages of the club’s Committee on Under-Privileged Child. 


call was made. In a few days after 
winter had arrived the pigs were in 
the pork barrels at each of the respec- 
tive homes and a much needed supply 
of substantial food was provided. It 
was interesting to note that not one 
pig suffered from lack of food and not 
one pig failed to reach a_ suitable 
weight by butchering time. 

Reports made during the regular 
meetings of the club pertaining to the 
progress of the pigs being sponsored 
by each individual proved to be a 
source of great interest and entertain- 
ment due to the rivalry worked up be- 
tween the members as to the rate of 
gain each pig was making. 

Because of the extremely low cost 
of sponsoring this project and the 
testimonials of the families sharing, as 
to the meaning of the contribution 
made, members of the Chillicothe Ki- 
wanis club feel that a real service was 
rendered to those in dire need. 


@ Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, 
Gives Circus Party 


In codperation with the city news- 
paper, an effort was made by Cham- 
paign-Urbana Kiwanians to see that 
all children of Champaign-Urbana had 
an opportunity to see the circus this 
year because Circus Days of late 
years have been few and far between. 

Two thousand special children’s 
(10c) tickets were available the week 
preceding the Kiwanis Circus Day. 
This started a working spree on the 
part of the little folks so that lawns 
were mowed and errands were run as 
never before. Neighborhood children 
went in groups, chaperoned by a Ki- 
wanian or his wife, or some parent. 

The two thousand children seated in 
the large tent were an invigorating 
sight and the actors, including the 
animals, responded to the happy 


shouts of laughter and applause from 
the children. 

There was an abundance of peanuts, 
popeorn and pink lemonade, and Sam 
B. Dill’s circus and Tom Mix round-up 
will be remembered by the youngsters 
for many days. 

A special effort was made by Cham- 
paign-Urbana Kiwanians to take 
Crippled children and under-privileged 
children as their special guests. 


@ Summer Camp Successful 
in Lawrenceville, Georgia 

The Kiwanis Club of Lawrenceville, 
Georgia, sent twenty-one children to a 
summer camp during the week begin- 
ning July 9. They were selected by 
officials of the Gwinnett County 
Emergency Relief Administration from 
various families of the vicinity and 
the camp was under the supervision of 
Miss Frances Williams and Miss Ru- 
nette Fortune. Daily visitations were 
made by the county physician and the 
county health nurse. 

This camp, which is being main- 
tained for ten weeks with twenty 
children each week, has proved very 
successful, and the funds for its op- 
eration were raised by the club’s 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child. 


© Schenectady, New York, 
Holds Farmer's Day 


The Schenectady Gazette carried a 
very fine editorial pertaining to the 
holding of Farmers’ Day by the Ki- 
wanis club of that city. It was, in 
part, as follows: 

“Farmers’ Day, which was _ spon- 
sored by the Schenectady Kiwanis 
club at the Hotel Van Curler, linked 
agriculturists and business men of the 
community in the bonds of common in- 
terest. Its annual observance does 
much in the furtherance of friendly 
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relations between two vitally neces- 
sary occupations. 

“The interdependence of business 
and agriculture is now _ generally 
recognized, although there was a time 
when shallow thinkers were prone to 
exaggerate the differences rather than 
the similarities of the by no means 
rival professions. But that day, for- 
tunately for America, has been long 
forgotten. 

“Farmers’ Day serves a number of 
valuable purposes. It provides for 
acquaintances which frequently ripen 
into friendship. It offers opportuni- 
ties for discussions of joint problems. 
It helps each group to understand the 
needs of the other. It is an institu- 
tion most worthy of being perpetuated 
in years to come.” 


@ Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Has Large Financial Returns 
From Program Advertising 


In a recent issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine a story of the production of 
the play “Of Thee I Sing” by the 
Kiwanis Club of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, was published. Since then 
we have received some figures from 
Tom McAllister of that club on the 
large financial returns received from 
advertising in their program and their 
productions since 1924. This club has 
been producing a play every two 
years. They have included: “Cam- 
panile Capers;” “Prince of Pilsen;”’ 
“Sally;” “New Moon;” “Show Boat,’ 
and “Of Thee I Sing.” The first 
named was produced in 1924. In 
that year the net return was over 
$2,600. The returns for the succeed- 
ing productions were, in approximate 
figures: $3,000; $3,700; $3,000; $3,- 
000 and $3,400. 

The cost of printing the programs 
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themselves varied from approximately 
$700 to $2,300. The programs that 
this club have published in connection 
with these productions have been 
large undertakings in themselves in- 
volving considerable money. 

If any other clubs are interested in 
building up their income for their ac- 
tivities it would be well to get the 
details from the Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, club. 


© Codperation Wins Parade 
Prize for La Habra, California 


A splendid spirit of codperation on 
the part of all concerned resulted in 
the La Habra club winning first prize 
on its float entered in the fraternal 
division of the Valencia festival pa- 
rade at Fullerton. The float repre- 
sented a Spanish garden, in keeping 
with the Spanish theme of the cele- 
bration, and was decorated with 
oranges, flowers and greenery. 

The work of building and decorating 
the float was done by members of the 
La Habra club, under the supervision 
of Norman Moody, Los’ Angeles 
decorator. 

The club received a ribbon as an 
award. 


@ Binghamton, New York, 
Kiwanis Garden Project 


In seeking a project which had both 
opportunities for the club to be render- 
ing a service and give the members 
something to do as well as to feel just- 
ly proud of their club, Binghamton 
Kiwanians considered a_ subsistence 
garden project. The proposed plan was 
presented to the board and a commit- 
tee was appointed to look into the mat- 
ter as to costs, etc. 

The committee found not only a 

















Kiwanians of Mountain Grove, Missouri, sponsor citizenship awards at the high school and three 
gold medals are presented to the deserving ones at the end of the school year. The winners for 1934 
—Eugene Lewis, R. A. Ryan and Paule Shorack—are shown in the front row with their school principal. 
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need for gardens but learned they 
could readily obtain free use of land, 
as well as obtain the seeds and full 
coéperation and support of both pa- 
pers. The problem faced, however, was 
the plowing of the land. Believing that 
the local TERA might be interested in 
aiding, the chairman, Bob Hyde, called 
on them. Interested they were; for it 
was learned that TERA wanted subsis- 
tence gardens in Binghamton but some 
of the city officials did not approve. 
Chairman Hyde met with the commit- 
tee of TERA and city officials. Finally 
they agreed to go along and plans 
were at once laid. 

The club as sponsors of the project 
have complete charge of the gardens. 
A garden organization was set up. A 
committee secured land, and another 
committee had charge of the plowing 
and fitting. The city engineering de- 
partment gladly coédperated in survey- 
ing and staking out the gardens. 

Application blanks were printed tell- 
ing of the gardens and who could have 
one. Free seeds were supplied to fami- 
lies who were receiving relief, and 
those who were not could have a garden 
by paying the actual cost of seeds. 
Blanks containing complete descrip- 
tions of gardens, copies of agreement 
and rules were printed and placed in 
all city fire stations, at the Salvation 
Army, Volunteers of America, and City 
Department of Welfare. 

The seeds were supplied by the city. 
These included all classes of garden 
seeds, certified potato seeds, cabbage, 
tomato and pepper plants. TERA re- 
funded the city seventy-five per cent 
of the costs of all expenses paid by 
the city. 

At present there are three plots. 
Conklin Plot has 120 gardens, The 
Fair Grounds sixty-six gardens and 
The MacArthur Tract thirty-one gar- 
dens. Where a family raises potatoes 
they were given a garden 50x100 feet. 
On each plot is a Garden Supervisor 
who remains there all the time to watch 
and supervise the gardens. He is paid 
$15.00 a week by the city and TERA. 
Each is under the direction of the 
Kiwanis club which has complete 
charge of the project, the city and 
TERA only financing the costs. 

Jim McGarrity, a director and mem- 
ber of Vail Ballou Press, supplied many 
loads of boxes which were taken apart 
and a rather neat shack was built on 
each plot for the supervisors. The 
work was done mostly by men who had 
gardens and who were carpenters. 
Finding the gardeners had a long way 
to go for drinking water, Chairman 
Hyde thought a well should be pro- 
vided. Wallace Brown, the club plum- 
ber, immediately looked after this and 
several firms, fully appreciating the 
value of the project, contributed 
pitcher pumps, well points, and pipe. 
Within two hours the gardeners had a 
well and were pumping water. These 
wells were mighty busy when the gard- 

















The Kiwanis Club of Peru, Indiana, sponsored an intramural track and field meet with 200 boys 
participating. 


eners planted nearly 100 cabbage 
plants each. 

The Electric Light Company, like- 
wise appreciating the value of the 
project, set a pole and run wires to 
the shack. An electrical supply com- 
pany willingly contributed wiring and 
fixtures, and the Conklin Plot has 
lights for the supervisor, who with 
his wife and daughter lives on the 
gardens, but a large search light is 
used to let trespassers know they are 
not wanted at night. 

There were of course many items 
and material needed which could not 
be included under the TERA set-up. 
To care for this the club staged an 
exhibition on Decoration Day at an 
air port adjoining the Conklin Plot. 
Captain Daniel Fox of the New York 
State Police gladly brought his riding 
team of horses, Warren Eaton, the 
noted Glider Pilot of the Norwich 
Pharmical Company, was pleased to 
tow his glider to the meet and when 
3800 feet in the air, cut loose and 
gave a remarkable exhibition. 

There was stunt flying and para- 
chute jumping, all making a success- 
ful day from which the club garden 
project realized many dollars with 
which to take care of unlooked for 
expenses. 

In assigning garden plots, it was 
necessary towards the last to interview 
families and find out if they had cars. 
If they had, they were assigned a 
garden some distance from home, and 
if not, one close by. In visiting some 
fifty families, and seeing the condi- 
tions under which many had to live, 
the buildings, etc., it could not help 
but make one want to dig in to make 
this garden project a complete success. 
Many told the committee that not only 
did the garden give them an oppor- 
tunity to get out in the fresh air and 
sunlight, but that it would mean 
many, many dollars to them in food 
which they could can and preserve. 

Right now there are many excellent 


gardens under way. The produce is do- 
ing fine and the gardens are kept free 
of weeds. Sometimes the committee 
finds a garden that needs weeding and 
the Garden Supervisor is told to advise 
the person having the garden that the 
weeds must come out. In some in- 
stances a post card is mailed. But so 
far within two days after the notice, 
the weeds are out. If it is not weeded, 
the garden goes back to the club. 

Mattoon, Illinois—On the Fourth of 
July the City of Mattoon, Illinois, had 
a home-coming. The Mattoon club 
took a prominent part in the manage- 
ment and preparation. In addition to 
that, the club built for the parade a 
special Kiwanis float with the insignia, 
“We Build.” 

Yarmouth, Nowa Scotia — Members 
of this club recently sponsored a week 
of pictures to help maintain the Ki- 
wanis Sunshine Camp. 

Brantford, Ontario—Early in June 
members of this club were busy put- 


The Boys Band of the Kiwanis Club of Englewood, Chicago, Illinois is composed of seventy-five 
boys, ranging from ten to sixteen years. These boys are given instruction under professional leader- 
ship every Friday night. The band is completely uniformed and is the holder of six major trophies. 
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ting into readiness the Girls Camp at 
Port Dover for the summer activities. 
A number of the Kiwanians made sev- 
eral trips to the camp for this purpose, 
and forty-six girls were selected for 
the first two weeks’ period. 

Saint Thomas, Ontario—Kiwanians 
of Saint Thomas have held their fifth 
annual clinic for crippled children, and 
fourteen cases were examined by a 
child specialist from London. 

An annual tag day to raise funds 
for crippled children is staged by the 
club and the recent one netted ap- 
proximately $100. 

Peru, Indiana—April 27 found over 
200 boys thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves as a result of Kiwanis activity. 
The Kiwanis club through the leader- 
ship of the Committee on Boys Work, 
C. Y. Andrews, Paul Crodian and Jim 
Loveless, sponsored junior and senior 
high school relays. 

The meet was given in codéperation 
with the junior and senior high school 
physical education departments, which 
is headed by Kiwanian Loveless, Chair- 
man of the Boys Work Committee, 
and it was a decided success inasmuch 
as a great many boys enjoyed it and 
a number of Kiwanians found them- 
selves really enjoying selecting the 
winner. It was so successful that the 
Kiwanians decided to make it an an- 
nual event. 

Along with the relays some sixty 
high school boys working out in spring 
football closed the season after each 
member of the squad had been work- 
ing for the “Kiwanis Best Attitude 
Award.” 

A football with the boy’s name 
written on the ball was given to the 
member of the squad showing the 
best attitude and the greatest improve- 
ment during the spring training. 

This has been very successful and 
is one of the Peru club’s methods of 
developing good citizenship. 
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Constitution Week September 16-22, 1934 | 


By CLARK CLEMENT 


Chairman International Committee on 
Public Affairs for United States 


HIS month all Kiwanis clubs in the 
United States will observe the 
147th anniversary of the framing 

of our Constitution. There are at least 
two things which should impress all 
Kiwanians in connection with that 
great event. 

The men who created that great in- 
strument were the leading business 
and professional men of their day. For 
the most part, they were men of af- 
fairs. A large number of them were 
not only well to do but were wealthy. 
George Washington, who presided over 
the convention, was worth $500,000, 
an immense amount of money for 
those days. As a whole, the delega- 
tion represented the business institu- 
tions of their time. This is in decided 
contrast to the condition which exists 
in this country today. Our greatest 
minds for some unaccountable reason 
head the large industrial enterprises 
but have not been attracted to public 
life. Perhaps that is why we have so 
much difficulty in the solution of pub- 
lie problems. 

Another striking thing about the 
men who made the Constitution is that 
they had the courage of their convic- 
tions. Without any authority from 
their constituents to do anything ex- 
cept amend the old useless articles of 
Confederation, they caused the doors 
of Independence Hall in Philadelphia 
to be locked and guarded and for four 
months proceeded secretly to create 
a nation in place of the old Confedera- 
tion. 


They were moulders and not mere 
followers of public opinion. When 
their work was done and the conven- 
tion adjourned, it was necessary for 
them to educate the public to the ne- 
cessity and the advisability of ratify- 
ing the Constitution. 

They likewise had the courage to 
compromise. Every important issue 
that came before the convention was 
decided by an almost even vote. Af- 
ter the convention had been in session 
for about three weeks the large states 
forced the adoption of a _ resolution 
providing that the members of the 
Senate should be selected on the basis 
of population. The four small states 
then served notice that unless the ac- 
tion was rescinded they would secede 


from the convention and return to 
their homes. Benjamin Franklin 
caused a recess to be taken for two 


days in order that this matter might 


be discussed freely among the dele- 
gates. He urged them to talk with 
the men who held views opposite to 


their own. 

The result was that when the con- 
vention was reconvened, provision was 
made for equal representation of all 
of the states in the Senate. These men 
were big enough to surrender their 
views and control their prejudices so 
far as was necessary for the common 
good. They gave us a Government 


which has stood the test of time. It 
is the consummation of the struggle 
of man for liberty throughout count- 
less ages—the crowning glory of Anglo 
civilization. 

















For several years the Lincoln, Nebraska, club has sponsored the 4-H Clubs of Lancaster County. 


Each year the Kiwanis club offers cups to the clubs winning the highest honors in the county. This 
year the Agricultural Cup was won by the Poultry Club of Walton, Nebraska. shown above. and the 


Home-Making Cup was won by 


the Kitchenette 


Maidettes of Havelock. 
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HOUSANDS of men today, who never in- 
tend to practice before the bar, are study- 
ing law. 

They realize that the law-trained man is a 
leader—that law training makes keen, clear, 
quick, correct thinking—that there 1s a real 
reason why legally-trained men head many ot 
America’s greatest corporations. 


Practical Law Through 
Home Study 


The home study Law training offered by 
LaSalle has proven itself practical and valuable 
far beyond the time and money cost. 

In certain permitted states every year 
LaSalle- trained men pass bar examinations 
with high honors. 

But many, many more men, take their 
LaSalle law training to use in business and find 
in it a quicker, surer key to success and leader- 
ship—to the avoidance of pitfalls and the pick- 
ing of the sure and certain paths of progress. 


A Most Unusual Law Library 


The basis of LaSalle law instruction is a 
fourteen-volume library compiled by leading 
professors and authorities. 

This library might well be called—“Law 
Simplified and Condensed’”’—for it covers the 
whole basic field of law in an orderly, classified 
and simple manner. In many resident uni- 
versities, the LaSalle Law Library is_ the 
reference work most used by students. In one 
of the greatest resident law schools, fourteen 
sets of LaSalle’s Law Library are at the 
student’s disposal and constantly used. 

Supplementing this great library, are lec- 
tures and personal instruction of the highest 
orade, all under a definite, clear plan involving 
continual use of the Problem Method, where 
you train in law by dealing with actual legal 
problems—learn by doing the work—not by 
memorizing rules. 

To get the whole story, you must investigate. 
And the coupon below is the easy way to start 
that. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institutior 


Dept. 9465-LR 


I would like to have full information 
about your law training, together with 
copy of ‘‘Law Training for Leadership,” 
all without obligation 


[] Law: Degree of LL. B. 
Other LaSalle Opportunities: 


If more interested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 


Chicago 







O Business Management O Personnel Manage- 


0 Modern Salesmanship ment 
0 Higher Accountancy © Business Corre- 
0 Traffic Management spondence 


1 C. P. A. Coaching 
) Business English 
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Kiwanis Sends Greetings 
and a Challenge 


First of a Series of Radio Addresses Over the Columbia Network* 


By DR. WILLIAM J. CARRINGTON 


International President 


the neighborly nations of Canada 

and the United States, to 85,000 
business and professional men. Eighty- 
five thousand is but a small portion of 
those who listen in to the Columbia 
network. Whether you belong to a 
service club or not, the dominant 
mood of thoughtful men and women 
everywhere is service. It is hoped 
that Kiwanis has caught the accent 
of the present mood and that its in- 
terpretation of service may be of 
general interest. 

Kiwanis International is now enter- 
ing upon a new administrative year, 
a year which presents perplexing 
problems. The western area of the 
continent has been parched and 
paralyzed by a deadly drought. Cheap 
optimisms which once contented us no 
longer satisfy. Social, economic, gov- 
ernmental and now agricultural prob- 
lems are so complex, that there is 
need for every citizen to think clearly 
and to rededicate himself to unselfish 
service. 

In convention assembled, Kiwanians 
delegated to their officers the duty of 
planning for the coming year. The 
purpose of this message is to enu- 
merate and interpret these plans. It 
is mandatory that common objectives 
be fixed and focused for the 1900 
clubs that there may be unity of pur- 
pose, unity of direction and unity of 
action. 

The objectives are based on funda- 
mentals that neither shift nor change; 
they present real problems, not tri- 
fles; and their solution means endur- 
ing service. They appeal to all men 
who have attained that degree of suc- 
cess which enables and demands them 
to devote some time to altruistic en- 
deavor and community betterment. 
Just what, then are these objectives? 

First, service to under-privileged 
children. Today in America there are 
thousands of wild, nomadic children, 
adrift from all domestic ties who live 
on whatever an impersonal Provi- 
dence provides, in caves, abandoned 
houses and parks. May it never be 
said that there is a Kiwanis club that 


ik is a message to Kiwanians of 


*This radio address was on the air August 23, 


11:18 Bastern Davlight Savings Time. 


is not rendering personal enduring 
service to under-privileged children 
of its community, week in and week 
out. Let us anchor them with kind- 
ness before they become nomads. Let 
us remove physical, mental and moral 
handicaps that prevent them from be- 
coming happy, patriotic citizens with 
robust bodies, keen minds and glor- 
ious ideals. Let us stoop down and 
play with them and straighten their 
twisted limbs and their twisted no- 
tions. It will bring happiness to them 
and to us and it will lift the whole 
community to a higher spiritual plane. 

The second objective is to promote 
intelligent, aggressive and serviceable 
citizenship, militant citizenship that 
will not tolerate the unholy alliance 
between machine politics and crime. 
When politics and crime unite they 
beget a foul brood, protected vice, 
corrupt courts and powerless police. 
What shall it profit if Kiwanis helps 
under-privileged children, and _ then 
through apathy, indifference or neg- 
lect, allows conditions to continue 
which create more under-privileged 
children than we can ever hope to 
serve. Our membership of 85,000 Ki- 
wanians is a powerful lever to pry 
politics and crime apart. A handful of 
seeds will cover a mountain with 
a forest of pine. It has been said that 
service clubs only scratch the surface. 
Ah, but armies have been saved from 
the ravages of epidemics by a scratch 
on the surface, if the scratch is in- 
oculated with protecting serum. May 
aroused service clubs prove to be the 
needed virile serum. May we so mould 
public opinion that decent thinking 
men and women everywhere _ will 
march militant against the forces of 
evil, that for the moment are en- 
trenched in the fair cities of our 
great nations. 

The third objective is to promote 
friendly understanding among all citi- 
zens, particularly between farmer and 
city man. How can this be done? Let 
us arrange congenial and informative 
luncheons in nearby rural sections 
with farmer guests. Let us encour- 
age farmers to diversify their crops 
concentrating on food stuffs for their 
own use and for adjacent towns. Let 
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Kiwanis sponsor homegrown products 
and the bartering of food surpluses. 
Let us assist the young farmer move- 
ments with constructive programs for 
the 4-H Clubs, and finance founda- 
tion herds of live stock and poultry 
for farm boys. Finally, let us arrange 
informative programs so that all citi- 
zens may understand the emergency 
farm legislation now in force and 
presently under consideration. Such 
legislation affects the well-being of 
every man, woman and child in 
America. 

The fourth objective is vocational 
guidance. When you and I were 
young the average boy entered man- 
hood blindfolded. He did not choose 
his life’s work but stumbled into 
it by purest chance. Mistakes brought 
heartaches even in the most pros- 
perous times. But times have changed 
and jobs are scarce. Because of 
changing trends boys and girls are 
seeking information on which to base 
intelligent choice. There is repre- 
sented in the Kiwanis club of your 
city every honorable business and 
profession. These men are not experts 
in vocational guidance. They are not 
phrenologists. They cannot tell by 
the bumps on your boy’s head whether 
he should become a lawyer or a trom- 
bone player. But they know their 
own vocations and are willing and an- 
xious to give young folks what voca- 
tional information they possess and 
to smooth out the bumps on the hard 
road up for eager and aspiring youth. 

(Turn to page 429) 
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Economic Security 
(From page $95) 


operation of the law of supply and 
demand which will operate to insure a 
reciprocal, equitable, and _ uninter- 
rupted purchasing power as between 
industry, raw material, and agricul- 
ture. 

2. We must recognize that the tre- 
mendous advance in capital, durable 
and semi-durable goods with respect 
to the total industrial production is 
loaded with social and economic dyna- 
mite. Indifference towards a new eco- 
nomic fundamental characterized by 
such a terrific elasticity and instabil- 
ity as to offer the constant threat of 
unemployment to one third of all em- 
ployed people and resultant economic 
distress to the entire nation would be 
nothing short of national suicide. We 
have, in a relatively few years, built 
an economic structure one half of 
which is fundamentally unstable if not 
non-essential. 

If economic stability is not achieved 
in work, income, and commodity val- 
ues which will make possible an equit- 
able balance in reciprocal purchasing 
power in basic industries, thus insur- 
ing the steady absorption of this new 
capital and durable goods increment, 
we are confronted with a permanent 
dislocation of half of our productive 
energy, with consequent permanent 
and increasing unemployment and 
misery all down the line. 

We are only hiding our heads in 
the sands when we persist in calling 


Your Housing Problem 


(From page 393) 


charities, mortgage bankers. A_ third 
group which has been of great assist- 
ance consists of neighborhood clubs 
including women’s clubs, business 
men’s clubs, churches, and the like. In 
all, more than one hundred groups 
have codperated. 

The Council sponsors the work of 
Mayor Kelly’s Housing Plan Commit- 
tee, mentioned above, in making a 
physical inventory and housing plan. 
The actual work is under a director 
who draws together existing material 
from universities, research committees 
and other sources for collaboration 
besides directing a staff in supplemen- 
tal surveys on the housing question 
covering the fields of transportation, 
cultural advantages, industrial needs, 
social needs and_ other possible 
subjects. 

The Metropolitan Housing Council 
has followed the outline of the pro- 
gram given above. Specifically, it has 
assisted in the Housing Forum held 
recently at A Century of Progress Ex- 
position, has furnished speakers, maga- 
zine articles, and other material as 
part of its educational work. Its demo- 
lition program is possible only through 
a knowledge of existing laws and con- 


this form of unemployment tech- 
nological. Technological unemploy- 
ment is essentially the lag of total 
employment with respect to popula- 
tion increase in a period devoid of eco- 
nomic stress, regardless of production. 





Some Means Needed to 
Control Factors of Instability | 

The all important thing to remem- 
ber is that we will continue to buy 
those things which give employment 
to one half of our industrially em- 
ployed only so long as our aggregate 






| size genuine 





capacity to buy, including those so em- 
ployed, remains unimpaired. Just so 
long as the balance of purchasing 
power as between all industries is| 
equitable we will not deny ourselves | 
the comforts and pleasures of those | 
products which, if necessary, we can 
get along without. 

The time has come for a new eman- | 
cipation. Lincoln said that the nation 
could not exist half slave and half 
free. No more can we continue to 
exist economically with half our popu- 
lation chained to an uncontrolled low | 
commodity value, one third of all em- 
ployed people subject to the vagaries | 
of an unstable economic element, while | 
a relatively small minority can will- | 
fully fan the flame of financial expan- | 
sion that has no relationship whatever 
to production, earnings, legitimate de- | 
mand or anything else that makes eco- 
nomic sense. 


ditions. It is serving as the clearing 
house for all information pertaining 
to the city plan. 

The $25,000,000 of federal money 
allocated to Chicago is nothing. It | 
merely serves to emphasize the true | 
need. Our situation is such that years | 
of study, planning and work—demolli- | 
tion, rehabilitation and construction— | 
will be needed. That is the job the} 
Metropolitan Housing Council has set | 
itself to, in order to make Chicago 
a better place to live and to bring back 
community life. 

At present the government is in the 
field with three branches, the Public 
Works Administration, the Home Own- 
er’s Loan Corporation and the Federal 
Housing Administration. There is a 
place for a private agency of a not- 
for-profit nature to study the pros- 
pects for improving housing whether 
under private ownership, corporate 
ownership and coéperative ownership. 

But such a group must be above 
scandal and suspicion of self-seeking. 
If Kiwanis clubs will supply such lead- 
ership then there is great hope for the 
cities and towns of the United States 
for the future. The need is there. It’s 
a big job for present and future. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


Many members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Atlanta, Georgia, are holding 
elective positions of honor: Wiley L. 
Moore, President, Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce; William R. Bean, Presi- 
dent Master Printers’ Club of Atlanta; 
Jos. S. Shaw, Director, Royal Order of 
Jesters; Dr. C. W. Robert, President, 
Fulton County Medical Relief Associa- 
tion; Simon Selig, President, Masonic 
Club of Atlanta; Mike M. Benton, 
President, Southeastern Fair Associa- 
tion; Ed Bray, President Yaarab 
Chanters; Sam M. Carson, President, 
Atlanta Life Insurance Managers 
Club; Jackson Dick, President, Capital 
City Club; E. E. Whitaker, President, 
Atlanta Theatre Managers Club; Jas. 
F. De Jarnette, President, Atlanta Ho- 
tel Men’s Association; Claude R. Py- 
burn, Mayor, Avondale Estates; Don 
C. Burnham, President, Atlanta Paint 
Club; W. Lawt Inglis, President, Con- 
federated Household Goods Movers of 
Georgia; and Dr. Richard M. Eubanks, 
Grand Chancellor of the Pythians of 
Georgia. 


Arthur Bagley of the New York 
City club has established a formid- 
able record for broadcasting. He is in 
his tenth year in broadcasting setting 
up exercises under the sponsorship of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Every weekday morning for at 
least an hour and a quarter for nine 
years and five months he has millions 
of people, constituting the largest gym 
class in the world, going through his 
exercises. 


Louis H. Selig, member of the Ki- 
wanis club of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
was recently elected one of the direc- 
tors of the National Retail Merchants 
Credit Association at their convention 
in Memphis. He served as President 
of his local board six years and as 
President of the state board for two 
years. Another Kiwanian, Russell H. 
Fish of Denver is also a member of 
the national Board of Directors. 


Dr. George Shivers of Colorado 
Springs was elected President of the 
Colorado College Alumni Association. 
He won honorable mention also when 
the American Medical Association an- 
nounced the awards to members who 
presented the results of their investi- 
gations and studies to the scientific 
exhibit at their convention in Cleve- 
land last June. 


W. W. Postlethwaite, also of Colo- 
rado Springs was selected to join the 
archaeological field party under the 


auspices of the University of New 
Mexico and the School of American 
Research of Santa Fe, for continued 
excavations in Chaco Canon near 
Gallup. 


Floyd F. Cunningham, Secretary of 
the Kiwanis club of Florence, Ala- 
bama was selected to represent the 
State of Alabama at the International 
Geographical Congress in Warsaw, 
Poland. 


Dan I. York of St. Paul was elected 
President of the Minnesota Associa- 
tion for Crippled Children and Floyd 
C. Rupp was elected to the Board of 
Directors. 


Sam Clabaugh of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, lieutenant governor of the dis- 
trict this year, was recently elected a 
Director of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Past President J. B. Ross of the 
Kiwanis club of Wellesley, Massachu- 
setts was elected President of the As- 
sociation of National Bank Cashiers in 
that state. President J. Austin Peck- 
ham of the club is a member of the 
governing board of Norumbega Coun- 
cil of Boy Scouts. 


Lt. Col. Samuel Gordon Green, a 
charter member of the Kiwanis club 
of Arlington County, Virginia, but 
now an honorary member of the club 
because pressure of business made it 
impossible to attend meetings, is 
executive assistant to the Chief of 
Small Arms Division Manufacturing 
Service of the Ordnance Department. 
He has been in charge of the develop- 
ment work since the War, and has over 
forty patents on automatic weapons 
used by the Army. 


Dr. J. A. Redfearn, Past President 
of the Kiwanis Club of Albany, 
Georgia, was awarded the Hardman 
Cup by the Georgia Medical Society 
in recognition for his public health 
work during 1933. He was Chairman 
of the Committee on Malarial Control 
in Dougherty County. Through his 
leadership and the support of the club 
this was the first county in the United 
States to put on such an all-county 
plan which has now spread throughout 
the Southern states. 


William Gelderman of the Kiwanis 
club of Chicago has 913 Kiwanis meet- 
ings to his credit without a miss. Per- 
fect attendance for over 17 years! 
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Not many records like that. Bill 
Krieger of the same club won honors 
in a different way. He was made a 
Kentucky Colonel by Governor Lafoon. 


Mayor Kelly of Chicago recently 
appointed George W. Fleming, Im- 
mediate Past Governor of the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District and a member 
of the Hyde Park, Chicago, club, 
Executive Secretary of the Keep Chi- 
cago Safe Committee. 


Clyde Shoemaker, past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles, 
California, has been appointed by 
Attorney General U. S. Webb special 
prosecutor to assist the Grand Jury in 
the investigation of the affairs of a 
certain defunct corporation. 


Kiwanian Walter A. Berg of Den- 
ver, Colorado, has been reélected to 
a four-year term as a director of the 
National Big Brother and Big Sister 
Federation. He is an active member 
of the Denver Big Brother chapter and 
was its president two years. 


From Oswego, New York comes 
news of the election of Alfred G. 
Tucker as secretary-treasurer of Dis 
trict 4 of the New York Bankers As- 
sociation. Also that of President John 
C. Henry to the position of secretary 
of the Oswego County Health Camp. 


Municipal affairs in St. Paul, Minn- 
esota are in good hands. Past Presi- 
dent Mark H. Gehan was elected 
Mayor; Milton Rosen, City Councellor 
and John L. Rounds reélected Judge 
of the Conciliation Court. 


In Manhattan, Kansas, Harry Bouck 
was elected President of the Kansas 
Association of Commercial Organiza- 
tion Secretaries. The club added two 
honorary members in the persons of 
George Henry Failyer, former Profes 
sor of Chemistry at Kansas State Col- 
lege, age 85; and Capt. William F. 
Lee, Civil War veteran, age 94. 


In Wichita, Kansas Frank Barr was 
elected Commander of the local chap- 
ter of the Military Order of the World 
War. Kiwanians L. O. Ripley and 
Houston Barclay were in general 
charge of the drive to raise $10,000 
for the building of the Wichita Home 
for the Aged. 


In Marion, Kansas John W. Gardner 
was reélected President of U. S. High- 
way 77 Association. 
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Sumter, South Carolina, Kiwanians 
are prominent in public affairs. 

This city has a small form city 
council, a mayor and two councilmen. 
Past President F. B. Creech is Mayor; 
councilmen are Charter Member J. Z. 
Hearon and Past President W. E. 
Bynum. City Treasurer is Kiwanian 
R. B. Jennings, and County Treasurer 
is Charter Member Kiwanian B. C. 
Wallace. Kiwanian Frank A. McLeod, 
also a charter member, is candidate 
for reélection as Circuit Solicitor, 
which position he has held for eighteen 
vears. Kiwanian W. M. Manning, 


Member of House of Representatives 
for four years, is a favored candidate 
for Governor of South Carolina. Ki- 
wanians Stan Burrows and J. A. 
McKnight are members of the County 
Board of Commissioners. Charter 
Member and Past President John B. 
Duffie is County Auditor. Ex-public 
officials who are members of the club 
are ’most too numerous to mention. 

Nick Schroeder of the Peninsula- 
Portland, Oregon, club has been 
elected president of the Northwest 
Florists Association. 


Kiwanis Sends Greetings and a Challenge 


(From page 426) 


The fifth objective is service to nor- 
mal boys and girls. Normal children 
interest all Kiwanians. We have a 
program to help young folks to ad- 
just themselves to the social, economic, 
educational and moral demands of to- 
day. It is designed not only for 
children whose interests lie in play, 
but for early adolescents whose in- 
terests are exploratory and prevoca- 
tional. Let us assist such character 
building organizations as the Boy 
Scouts, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. M. H. 
A. and the Knights of Columbus. Let 
us assist them with check service and 
personal service. 

In addition to the five objectives 
already enumerated there are three 
special objectives for the year. First, 
the maintenance of adequate educa- 
tional facilities. Kiwanis does not at- 
tempt to justify all that has been spent 
on public schools. There was a wide- 
spread belief that the school house 
should rival in luxury the finest dwell- 
ing in the district. Not now! Today 
taxpayers are scanning every item of 
the budget. Let us eliminate luxury, 
but let us maintain essentials. Schools 
are so vital we cannot afford not to 
provide them. To close’ or cripple pub- 
lic schools robs this generation of its 
only chance. Canada and the United 
States are the sanest and safest 
nations of the world today. Why? Be- 
cause of an educated citizenry. If we 
continue to teach boys and girls to 
think straight, we need fear no red 
terror, no putsch, no Machiavellian 
massacres. Let us continue to provide 
those so-called fads and frills which 
make for character development. Let 
us not only continue the quest of a 
high I.Q., but let us seek an equally 
high C.Q. The character quotient is 


even more important than the intel- 
ligence quotient. Let us maintain 
teachers’ salaries at a level that will 


attract high class, well trained men 
and women. 

The second special objective is the 
active participation by all Kiwanians 
in securing simple, economical and effi- 


cient local government. 


We are asking each Kiwanis club 
this year to study the revenues and ex- 
penditures of its city and county. As 
taxpayers we are urging the establish- 
ment of budgets, daylight accounting 
and the training of public officials. 
We are seeking to eliminate the dupli- 
cation of government functions and 
are analyzing plans used by other 
communities to effect economies and 
to increase efficiency. 

The third special objective is direc- 
tive education for the proper use of 
the new leisure. The future of any 
nation depends upon its use of leisure 
hours. Fifty years ago in America 
working hours were waking 
Wage earners worked ten hours a day. 
Time and labor saving machines, and 
now the New Deal are shortening 


working hours so that America must | 





hours. | 


adjust itself to the new leisure. Ki- | 


wanis clubs are asked to plan direc- 
tive education for grown-ups as well 
as children for the profitable use of 
the new leisure. 

These objectives present real prob- 
lems and their solution means endur- 
ing service. You who are listening in, 
and who do not know Kiwanis may 
well wonder what Kiwanis can do to- 
ward their solution. 

Whether you belong to Kiwanis or 
not, if you know an under-privileged 
boy or girl, particularly a fatherless 
boy who needs a friend, tell the Ki- 
wanis club of your city. If you have 
a plan for the betterment of your 
city your Kiwanis club may be able 
to help you. Let them try. If your 
city does not have the benefit of a 
business-like administration, Kiwanis 
may be able to help in a friendly co- 
éperative, non-political way. If your 
boy or girl is seeking vocational in- 
formation, your Kiwanis club is a 
ready reference. If your _ public 
schools are not providing adequate 
educational facilities, tell your Ki- 
wanis club. 

What can Kiwanis do? Find out. I 
challenge you. One thing is certain. 
In the solution of your problem you 
will find in Kiwanis eager, anxious, 
willing helpers. 
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22,000 Divorces 

Judge Dudley S. Valentine of the 
Superior Court, Domestic Relations 
Division, Los Angeles County, is a 
very active member of the Kiwanis 
Club of East Los Angeles. In a 
recent feature article in the Los 
Angeles Times Sunday Magazine he 
said that slipshod divorcing must 
stop. “Keep it up and you can smash 
a family by dropping a nickel in a 
slot. It wrecking respect for the 
most sacred of laws. It is undermining 
the very foundation of America.”’ Dur- 
ing his term on the bench of the 
Domestic Relations Division of the 
Superior Court, Judge Valentine has 
disposed of approximately 22,000 di- 
vorce actions. 


is 


Kiwanis Preferred 

In a recent issue of the club bul- 
letin of the Kiwanis Club of Yonkers, 
New York, there was a paragraph 
saying a nationally prominent business 
man from New York City, and a mem- 
ber of the New York club, at a recent 
Kiwanis dinner dance on board the 
S. S. Monarch was explaining to a 
group of friends the reason why he 
remained a Kiwanian. His statements 
are worth passing along. 

Said he, “Without exception I be- 
long to more organizations than any 
man on this ship. Tonight I had five 
apparently important meetings to at- 
tend. But I preferred to come here 
because with this group of men I can 
have genuine fellowship among those 
I consider my friends.” 


Has Not Forgotten 
To Kiwanis International: 

“In 1925, when I was president of 
a P. T. A. club in Chicago, we re- 
quired the assistance of some organiza- 


and DANCE faci 
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tractive lounges. 


Rooms for 10 to 50 persons. 
of the distinguished 


Kiwanis Brevities 


44th ST. at BROADWAY and TIMES SQUARE 


This world-renowned hostelry places at your 
disposal its beautifully decorated GRAND 

BALLROOM, its famous BLUE ROOM 
BAR AND COCKTAIL SALON and at- 


Banquet accommodations for 150. Dance 
accommodations for 300. Private Banquet 


All Dinners and Banquets under the supervision 
Chef de Cuisine ANGELO TADDEI 


tion. In a very few days the Kiwanis 
club secured employment for the 
father and placed the family in a 
decent neighborhood. As they had 
small school children, I am sure they 
saved the day for this family. As for 
the club, we certainly rejoiced in this 
wonderful piece of work, for without 
the assistance rendered, we could not 
have accomplished as much, especially 
in a few days. 


“When I read about your recent 
convention, I just felt that I would 
like to have you know that I have 
not forgotten about this. 

“Best wishes for your future suc- 
cess.” 

Mrs. L. LEopoLtp. MAYER, 


Ill. 


Chicago, 
NRA Recognition 


The leading article in the June issue 
of the Magazine, ‘Political and Con- 
stitutional Aspects of the New Deal” 
by Dr. Isidor Loeb of Washington 
University, St. Louis, received wide- 
spread recognition. Copies of that 
issue were sent to all the heads of 
leading government departments in 
Washington and also to President 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. A. R. Forbush, Chief, Corres- 
pondence Division, National Recovery 
Administration, writes this at the re- 
quest of General Johnson: “We are 
very much interested in the article 
by Dr. Isidor Loeb. We are referring 
your communication to the attention 
of the Research and Planning Division 
where it will be given careful con- 
sideration and study. Nothing can be 
more valuable to the American people 
and this administration than _intelli- 
gent criticism which is developed 
thoughtfully and advanced temperate- 
ly. This type of comment is weighed 
carefully and impartially.” 
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Abalone Fishermen 














The accompanying photograph is a 
good picture of former Lieutenant 
Governor Bob Chisholm of the Benicia, 
California, Kiwanis club and his side- 
kicker Cash Carty. Both men are out- 
standing abalone fishermen and secure 
enough abalones each season to put 
on at least three special dinners for 
the Benicia club. A good abalone 
fisherman is just one step removed from 
a deep sea diver, and the principal 
tools used are small pinch bars made 
from an automobile spring leaf. The 
abalone, a sea snail, must be pried 
off the rocks at low tide. Only those 
found beneath the surface at low tide 
are considered suitable for food. It 
makes no difference to Bob and Cash 
at what time of day low tide happens 
to be. Bob says that as you cannot 
see the abalone beneath the surface, 
but must feel around on the rocks for 
them, it is just as easy to get abalone 
at three o’clock in the morning as it 
is at three o’clock in the afternoon. 


Music Magic 


List’ning tonight at the radio, 
To music beloved of the long-ago, 
The pulsing strains of dance and song, 


Take me back to the days when I was 
young. 
| And as, in fancy, old friends I greet, 
I hear the rhythm of dancing feet, 
The flash and challenge of sparkling eyes, 


| 


| That 





I plainly see ere the music dies. 


The sweethearts and friends of early years, 
I clearly see, even though through tears; 
But then—as the music fades away, 
I wake to the truth of the present day- 


the challenging sparkling eyes, once 
bright, 

Have dimmed with Time, in his onward 
flight, 


That some of the lightly dancing feet, 
Are treading the road where the ages meet. 


Gone are the loves and the friends of yore, 
So many to walk the earth no more; 
And I’m grateful to Music’s tender truth, 
For taking me back to scenes of my youth. 
God bless you, old friends, wherever you be, 
Forever and aye you'll be young to me, 
Though never again on earth we meet, 
It may be in Heaven each other we'll greet. 


—WALTER ESMER 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 
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A Plea for Youth 


(From page 400) 


manifesting criminal traits and needs 
study and guidance much more than 
he needs punishment. If given careful 
thought and study and the right help 
and advice at the right time, such a 
child ceases to be a problem child. 

We must analyse his environments, 
find out if his nature is being starved, 
or cramped or thwarted in his daily 
contact. If he lies, what is the motive? 
If he steals, why? If he runs away 
from school, what causes him to do it? 
If he runs away from home he feels 
he has a cause, a grievance, find what 
it is. Do his parents nag him? Do they 
fail to forget his little shortcomings 
of a month ago, and keep continually 
reminding him of them? Because of a 
single failure in doing right do the 
parents mistrust him forever? 

Perhaps he spends his spare time at 
the corner drug store, or the pool 
room. Why is he happy there? Is it 
because of less criticism, of more con- 
genial companionship, and because he 
is treated more as an equal than in 
the home? No happy or contented boy 
wants to be bad. It is the unsatisfied, 
discontented, misdirected and misin- 
terpreted child who reaches out in 
colorful manifestations. 

Perhaps the home is a splendid home 
but still clings to the life customs and 
habits of a century ago, and has failed 
to keep step with modern ideas and 
conditions in which the child finds him- 
self wherever he goes and in which 
he must live. Our children have a dif- 
ferent environment, different prob- 
lems, different conditions to live in 
than had we parents. Who made these 
conditions? Not the ten, twelve, or 
fourteen-year-old child. He had noth- 
ing to do with it. We adults permitted 
the conditions to grow and exist and 
yet if the child happens to step out 
of our ideas of right action we con- 
demn the child. 

. One of the most pitiable sights 
in our large cities is "to see boys en- 
slaving with evil habits the men they 
are to be. 

We know the old-fashioned home is 
well nigh extinct. The automobile, 
the movie, the radio, the telephone 
and other modern inventions have 
revolutionized home life. Young people 
today are less influenced by home en- 
vironment and more by exterior en- 
vironment than ever in the history of 
the race. 

Some psychiatrists claim that par- 
ents are at least seventy per cent re- 
sponsible for children’s delinquency 
and for producing criminal prototypes 
which bring them in conflict with the 
law. 

Claims are also made that movies 
encourage crime. Twenty-eight million 
minors see our films every week; 





eleven million of them are under four- 
teen years of age. An analysis of the | 
pictures shows that 29 per cent deal 
with romantic love; 15 per cent with | 
sex; 27 per cent with crime; dealing | 
with blackmailing, extortion, injury, 
hate, revenge, swindling, gambling, | 
smuggling, gun fighting, rustling, and | 
bootlegging. A sorry layout for chil- | 
dren. I have attended pictures where 
the youth have applauded every time | 
the criminal escaped from the officers 
of the law. 

Crime has increased 400 per cent | 
within the last ten years, and 90 per | 
cent of the criminals are under 30 
years of age. Thirty per cent under 21 
years of age. Some students and writ- | 
ers claim that the criminal is not to | 
blame but that society is. 

Whatever the cause of the child go- 
ing wrong, you and I as individuals 
play only our small part, whether it’s 
the system, society, heredity, or envir- 
onment. 

But if it is true that in many in- 
stances the parents and the environ- 
ments of our homes are to blame, then 
there is the place where we do play 
a large part. If we are to blame, let 
us arrest it and give the child its 
rightful chance. I do know that many 
times when a boy or girl faces me for 
punishment and I make investigation 
before sentence as to why the child 
went wrong, I have come to the con- 





clusion that it was not the child’s | 
delinquencies, so much as it was the | 
parent’s insufficiencies. | 

How many boys and girls grow rest- 


of home life. They chafe under the 
restraints of father and mother; they 
see other boys and girls go out and | 
play and have a good time and they 


want to go. How many times they re- | 


monstrate and say to father, ‘‘Oh, dad, 
that was all right in your day, but 
you’re old-fashioned, 


| 
less over the humdrum and ve 
| 
} 
| 


and don’t un-| 


derstand.” Feeling vast powers surg- | 
ing up within itself youth is sure of | 


its ability to cope with any situation. | 


Every day we find boys and girls | 
who listen more to the urge of youth | 
than to fathers and mothers counsel. | 
Blinded by the glitter, not knowing | 
that the signboards along the high- | 


ways of pleasure often lie, and not 


having been born road-wise, they lose | 


their way. 

True, the bright lights have given 
them adventure, excitement, thrills, 
speed, jazz and hysteria, but it has 
robbed them of cleanliness and youth 
and beauty; left them with dead hopes, 
broken faith, bleeding heart, and sick 
souls. There is scarcely a mistake from 
which experience and age cannot save 
youth if the advice is given in time 
and in the right attitude. 

If we wish our boys and girls to 
make a success of their life tomorrow, 
we must start with them today. If we 
fail them today, they may disappoint 
us tomorrow. Begin now. 
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Cavalry . Artillery 
I nfantry 


Your boy may have all of these at 


AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 


FORT DEFIANCE, VA. 
In the Famous Shenandoah Valley 


College preparatory. Accredited. Small 
Classes. Experienced faculty. Graduates 
in 42 colleges and West Point and An- 
napolis. All sports. Modern gym. 150x 
225 with Swimming Pool 40x80. 700 
acres. 69th year. Reasonable _ rates. 
Catalog. Scholarships valued from $60 
to $200, given to very worthy boys. 

Write us and find out about it. 
Col. T. J. Roller or 
Major C. S. Roller, Jr., Principals 














AIR CONDITIONER 


For Home and Office 


D*%: dead heat dries up mucous linings of nose, 
throat and lungs, causes colds and sickness. 
Moisten inside air for health and comfort. 


7 CAPLAI The Amazing 
New Capil- 

jar Action Webbing, su plies 
ed moisture in ever > less 


Cone needed; saves on vel t bilis. Keeps 
furniture, piano, plants from drying out. 





Try Caplair at Our Risk. Satisfaction 
aranteed or your money back if it 
sn’t do what we claim. Caplair gives 
, good service for 20 years. Made of dur- 

able metal. Easy to use with Steam or 
Hot Water Radiators, Order direct. Give width and pm 
of radiator. Only $4.65, money order or check. If you 
fer, we send C. O. Write for FREE BOO fo 
midify for Health.” Reliable agents wanted. 


LANDON & WARNER inn. “e22S Cnicess. tn 


Dept. K-2, Chicago, i. 














Magazine Binders 





A binder, made of special process material, 
that has the appearance of tooled leather. 
Brown, with emb in gold. 
This binder holds 12 copies of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine, to be inserted one at a 
time. 

Handsome appearance on bookshelf. The 
best way to retain copies of the magazine. 





PRICE $2.50 
Club Name Imprinted, 25c Extra 





Send Order to 
Kiwanis International 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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FINEST 


‘Hand’ 


PACKED IN A 
METAL HUMIDOR 


GUARANTEED 
15‘ QUALITY 


each for Factory- 

Fresh cigars rep- 
resenting 50 of 

the 100 brands we 
manufacture, up to 

the 30c HAVANA 
Cigars. Mild, mellow— 
deliciously fragrant ci- 
gars put aside by our | 
inspectors for slight 
color variations, etc. We 
guarantee, on a money- 
back basis, that you will 
smoke and enjoy every 
one of these fine cigars 
—just as though you 
had paid the full retail 
price. None shorter 
than 5 inches, and 
most of them longer. 


Money - Back 
Guarantee 


If you do not receive IN 
YOUR OWN OPINION at 
least $5.00 worth of supreme 
smoking Pleasure from these 
50 cigars, just write us and 
we will refund every penny 
of your money! — and the 
smokes will have been on us. 











































HANDSOME 
CHROMIUM 
POCKET 










, with 
“Get Acquainted” - 
orders ‘ 

DELIVERED FREE 

TO ANY PART OF THE U.S5.! 
(We pay postage.) Send check 
or money order for $1.50, or pay 
the postman when these cigars 
reach you. We have been making 
fine HAVANA CIGARS for over 
50 years. References Dun. 
Bradstreet, any bank in U.S. or 


Soe ho a 
& EDWIN CIGAR CO.@ 
















Zayas, Havana, 
Cuba. Our Money- 
Back Guarantee 
protects you. 













100-D Easri6™ Srreet.N VC. 


Correction 


In last month’s issue of the Maga- 
zine a brief story of the New Jersey 
District Dinner at the Toronto Con- 
vention was in error accredited to the 
authorship of District Governor Swift. 
The story had been requested of Gov- 
ernor Swift and when received with- 
out other authorship indicated his 
name as author was added without 
noticing that some of the content 
made such action inappropriate. We 
sincerely regret this error. 
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Justice Prevails in Los Angeles Club 
By OTHO L. FERRIS 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles 


T a recent special and unusual 
meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
Los Angeles, Clarence L. Kincaid, an 
active member of the club, took the 
formal oath of office as a Judge of 
the Superior Court, after receiving the 
appointment from the late Governor 
Rolph, which appointment elevated him 
from the Municipal Bench where he 
had served a number of years. Kiwan- 
ian Albert Lee Stephens, Presiding 
Judge of the District Court of Appeals, 
also an active member of the Los An- 
geles club, administered the oath. 
Prior to this, Kiwanian LeRoy Daw- 
son, who conducts the night session 
of the Municipal Court, and quite a 


humorist, gave the members some 
slants on Kiwanians and judges. 
The idea for having the oath of 


office administered at a club meeting 
came from Edward T. Bishop, chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Af- 
fairs of the Los Angeles club. He is 
Presiding Judge of the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Superior Court. Seated 
with him at the meeting was Kiwanian 
Fletcher Bowron, also Judge of the 
Superior Court, who recently distin- 
guished himself by his remarkable set- 
up and instructions to the present 
Grand Jury, the chairman of which is 
Kiwanian Wayne H. Fisher of the Los 
Angeles club. 

Dr. John Buckley, former lieutenant 
governor and past president of the 
Hollywood (California!) club, is a 
member of this same Grand Jury. Also 
present at the meeting was Kiwanian 
Frederick W. Houser, Justice of the 
District Court of Appeals, member of 
the Los Angeles club. 


Kiwanis Clubs Cooperate 


OVERNORS of a majority of the 
G States will issue proclamations or 
citizens of 
drive and 
during the 
cut down 
fatalities 
were 


special messages asking 
their Commonwealths to 
walk especially carefully 
month of September and 
the number of automobile 
and injuries. Similar messages 
issued at the beginning of September, 
a year ago, and the consequent re- 
duction in accidents indicated that 
200 lives were saved in the country 
by these admonitory proclamations 
and the support and _  codéperation 
which was given to the Governors by 
other state and municipal officials, 
Kiwanis clubs throughout the country. 

The trend of automobile accidents 
all of the current year has been up- 
ward, and if the rate of deaths, 
which was especially high during the 
first six months, continues throughout 





the year, 1934 will record 36,000 fa- 


r 








Kiwanian Albert Lee Stephens of Los Angeles 
(right), Presiding Justice of the District Court 
of Appeal, administering the oath of office to 
Kiwanian Clarence L. Kincaid, who was elevated 
from the Municipal Court to the Superior Court 
by appointment from the late Governor Rolph 


The occasion brought a lot of visi- 
tors from the Court House, as well as 
friends and relatives, and the news- 
papers were very generous in report- 
ing the affair. 

Mr. Francis M. Leake, chairman of 
the Committee on Business Standards 
of the Los Angeles club, delivered in 
a very effective way, the “New Version 
of Kiwanis Business Ethics.’”’ (To be 
published soon—Editor. ) 





in Traffic Safety Campaign 


talities—the largest number on record. 
It is hoped, however, that the safety 
work initiated by the Governors’ 
proclamations for September, and car- 
ried on by codperating organizations, 
will not only change the trend for 
September, but will carry on through 
the remaining months of the year. 
Many organizations are planning to 
participate in the safety work, bring- 
ing to the attention of the public the 
national highway tragedy that goes on. 


4 


Support Our Advertisers 


There is much of real value offered 
to Kiwanians by the advertisers in this 
issue. Definite rulings by the Inter- 
national Board of Trustees cover the 
type of advertisements accepted. 

When writing to the advertisers 
please mention The Kiwanis Magazine. 
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UNAAUNA AI ITITAITI: 





DISTRICT 


Western Canada - - - 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 


et ee ee 
Pacific-Northwest - - - 


Minnesota-Dakotas 


Rocky Mountain- - - - 


Texas-Oklahoma_~ - 
Illinois-Eastern lowa - - 
Michigan - - - - = - 
New York- - - - - - 
Indiana - - - - = = 
Montana - - - - = - 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 


Nebraska-lowa - - - - 


Kentucky-Tennessee 
New Jersey - - - - - 
New England- - - - - 


Southwest - - = = = 
Louisiana-Mississippi —- 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas - 


Pennsylvania 
Carolinas - - - - - - 
Capital - - - - - - 
Florida - - - - - - 
West Virginia 


Alabama - - - - - - 


California-Nevada - - - 


Georgia - - - - - - 


Dla ee 


PLACE 


Lethbridge, Alberta 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


Idaho Falls, Idaho - 
Wenatchee, Wash. 


St. Paul, Minn. - 
Trinidad, Colo. 


Galveston, Texas - 


Danville, Ill. - 
Traverse City - 
Utica - - - - 


Gary - - - - 
Miles City - - 


Halifax, Nova Scotia - 


Fort Dodge, lowa - 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Ocean City (Host—DMillville)- 
Northampton, Mass 


Santa Fe, New Mexico - 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Wilkes-Barre - - 
Asheville, N. C. - 
Richmond, Va. - 
Tampa - - - - 


Huntington - 
Montgomery - 


San Diego, Cal. - 


Columbus - - 
Columbus - - - 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


5-7 
5-7 
9-10 

19-21 

20-22 

26-28 

26-28 

27-29 
4.5 

16-18 

20-21 

23-25 

23-25 

26-28 

27-29 

27-29 


Sept. 30—Oct. |, 2, & 3 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


7-9 
7-9 
7-10 
8-10 
10-12 
11-13 
14-16 
15-16 
16-17 
18-20 
19-20 
21-24 
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Circle of the Great Fountain, illuminated, in mid-lagoon at the World’s Fair in Chicago, looking toward the Avenue of Flags. 


This mighty fountain 


flows 68,000 gallons of water a minute, nearly five times as much as the next greatest fountain in the world. 


IF YOU ARE COMING TO CHICAGO 


CALL ON THE FOLLOWING OFFICES ESTABLISHED FOR YOUR 
USE— ARRANGE TO ATTEND SOME KIWANIS MEETING 


There are 20 clubs in Chicago; 40 more near Chicago; Meetings Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 


International Headquarters 


Kiwanis International Headquarters is centrally locat- 
ed just out of the traffic congestion of downtown. Easily 
reached by cars, buses, taxi or walk. Here in this clear- 
ing house of all club activity there is much of interest. 
Visit and cement closer relations with your club and take 


advantage of the many worthwhile services available. 
This is a service headquarters maintained for every mem- 
ber and every club to use for any kind of information you 
may want. Arrange to spend a little time here. 

520 North Michigan Avenue Telephone Whitehall 7478 


Illinois-Eastern lowa District and Chicago Club Headquarters 


Offices of the I-I District and of the Kiwanis Club of 
Chicago are maintained in the Hotel Sherman through the 
generosity of the hotel management. Rooms 475 - 476. 
Right in the heart of the downtown section. A short walk 
only to all main stores, theatres, dine and dance places. 


Five-minute ride to the World’s Fair. Kiwanis meeting 
at the Hamilton Club every Thursday at 12:15 noon. 
All taxi rates in Chicago are materially reduced. 
District office—phone Franklin 3722. 
Chicago club—phone Franklin 8530. 


Kiwanis Clubs Will Aid Visitors 


The South Central Club of Chicago maintains the Ki- 
wanis Hall of welcome at the Auditorium Hotel, 430 S. 
Michigan Avenue. Information about housing, trips, etc., 
secured here. Phone Harrison 5000—Room 967. The 
club meets on Tuesday noon at the Lexington Hotel, 2135 
South Michigan Avenue, a few minutes’ walk to one of 
the main entrances of the Fair. 

The Woodlawn, Chicago, club, located in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago section on the south side, has a special 
Committee on Housing to provide housing in homes of 
Kiwanians and their friends for visitors. Ten minutes 
to the Fair grounds, Fast Illinois Central electric subur- 
ban service. For information write Arthur W. Fleming, 
7621 Oglesby Avenue, Chicago, Phone; Regent 3692. 

The Kiwanis Club of Edison Park, a few miles north- 


west of the Chicago downtown section, has sponsored an 
Information Center. The club also maintains a directory 
listing places where visitors may obtain reasonably priced 
accommodations with private families. Write to L. E. 
Hedges, President, 6699 Northwest Highway, Edison 
Park, Illinois. 

The North Central club also meets on Tuesday noon at 
the Drake Hotel, near International Headquarters. 

Through the courtesy of the University of Chicago, at- 
tractive rooms in the beautiful University Quadrangles 
are available at low rates. Facing the Midway and Uni- 
versity buildings. Club atmosphere. Ten minutes to the 
World’s Fair by fast I. C. suburban service. Write or 
wire for information and reservations to H. O. Hoeppner, 
or William Mather, Bursar, 1005 E. 60th Street, Chicago. 














